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Swift Service to the Perfect Summerland! 


Across Puget Sound is an enormous penin- are good; rates, reasonable. Threedays 
sula—the most wonderful wilderness re- from Chicago, you can best reach this 
maining untouched in the United States. charmed land via the Milwaukee Road 


Vast mountains rise up from the edge of the 
sea to glacier-capped summits which glisten 
against the blue horizon. Primeval forests 
stretch for long, unbroken miles. Jewel-like 
lakes nestle in their valleys, and the great 
blue sea encompasses all. 


—aboard swift, luxurious trains which glide 
on roller bearings, pulled by electric locomo- 
tives for 660 miles! 


Include the Olympic Peninsula on a vaca- 
tion tour to the Wonderland of the West— 


Here, tired teacher, you may find peace and via the Milwaukee Road to Yellowstone, 
rest and beauty—days that are sunshiny Rainier National Park, Alaska, Oregon, 
cool, nights that require blankets. It is the California or the Orient. Mail coupon for 
perfect summerland! Hotels and lodges free illustrated booklet. 


Photograph shows 


Lake Crescent,’ one The M 

of the lovely lakes on ILWA U K E 
pba nanny tam E 
insula. ROAD 

















a 
W. B. DIXON, Genl. Pass. Agent 
710 Union Station Bldg. 

Chicago, Illinois. ; 
Please send me booklets on Olympic [7 
Peninsula and the Pacific Northwest, 
together with details of personally- 


region. 


ADDRESS 
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Three puzzling words— 


Money—Occupation— Vacation 


—Three valuable months 


During the summer vacation, in what occupation will you engage 
to make money? If you have not definitely decided, consider 
these points of an occupation in which many teachers, both men 
and women, have been successful. 


You are master of your own time; much of your work is 
out of doors; your purpose is to render a service resulting in 
the financial protection of women and children as well as 
men; your earnings will be whatever your ability makes 
them; and your occupation will be strictly business. 


Others in the teaching profession have found—the profession 
of life underwriting—more to their liking, and far more remun- 
erative, than teaching. During your vacation, you also might 
undertake the soliciting of life insurance to your advantage. A 
letter addressed to me at The Franklin Life Insurance Company, 
Springfield, Illinois, may open the door to a new opportunity. 
Write to me personally. 


JOSEPH W. JONES. 


For success in current events work three 
things are requisite: 


1. A conviction in the mind of the teacher 
that current events is an important part of train- 
ing for life. 


2. A definite program of instruction, from 
intermediate grades through high school, with 
definite methods of presenting the material. 


3. Currently published texts, prepared es- 
pecially for school use and properly graded. 


The program and the texts, both carefully 
worked out, are available. Write to American 
Education Press, Inc., Columbus, Ohio. 


Mention The Illinois Teacher when writing to advertisers 
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SOUTHERN ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNIVERSITY 
CARBONDALE, ILLINOIS 


The Southern Illinois State Normal University of Carbondale, IIl., is within its fifty-third year 
with a faculty of seventy-five members, and with buildings and equipment worth approximately 
$1,500,000. 


For Catalogs or other information address H. W. Shryock, President. 








Eastern Illinois State Teachers College at Charleston 


Spring term opens on March 5, 1928; Mid-spring term on April 23; First summer term on June 9; Second sum- 
mer term on July 23; College Year, fall term, on September 8, 1928. 

Curriculums: Four-year curriculums in Primary Education, Art and Design, English, Foreign Language, Geog- 
raphy, History and Social Science, Home Economics (Smith-Hughes), Manual and Industrial Arts, Mathematics, 
Science (Biological), and Science (Physical). Four-year curriculums lead to a bachelor’s degree. 

Two-Year curriculums in elementary grade teaching, art, home economics, English, manual arts, and music. 
Two-year curriculums lead to a Junior College diploma. 


For information, write Livingston C. Lord, President. 





NORTHERN ILLINOIS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE — DEKALB 


Special two-year curriculums are offered for those who wish to prepare to teach in rural or grade 
schools. Special curriculums in Industrial Arts, Music, Home Economics, and Fine Arts. Four-year 
curriculums for the preparation of high school and grade teachers. First summer term opens June 11; 
second summer term, July 23. Fall term opens September 10. Degrees granted. 


Write for summer school bulletin and catalog to 


J. C. Brown, President 

















ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNIVERSITY 
NORMAL, ILLINOIS 


The State Normal University offers to the teachers of Illinois for the spring and summer of 1928: Spring term, 
March 13 to June 7—134 courses; Mid-spring half-term, April 30 to June 8—36 courses; First summer half-term, 
June 11 to July 20—161 courses; Second summer half-term, July 23 to August 29—81 courses. 

The present faculty numbers 102 with 25 of them in the training schools. The January college enrollment is 
1,292 with 1,323 children in the training schools. 


Write for catalog, or after March 1 for summer school announcement. 








WESTERN ILLINOIS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


MACOMB, ILLINOIS 


Offers curriculums of study which prepare teachers for all positions in the Public Schools from primary grades 
to Senior High School. No tuition to those who pledge to teach in Illinois. Only nominal fees. 

During the school year 1926-1927, 3252 different students enrolled for college work. 160 students received Two 
Year Diplomas; 51 received special diplomas, and 65 finished the four year college course and were granted degrees. 

Spring Quarter opens March 12, 1928; Mid-Spring Term opens April 30,1928; First Summer Term opens June 
11, 1928; Second Summer Term opens July 20, 1928. All teachers should be in summer school to advance their pro- 
fessional standings. Next year’s calendar will be announced later. 


Write for Catalog. 
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Springfield Business Directory 


Come to Springfield—Home of 
Abraham Lincoln, the Great 
Emancipator—and patronize 
These Better Business Houses. 


Haenig Electric Co. 
409 E. Monroe St. 
Phone Capitol 36 Springfield, Ill. 


Wiring, Jobbing Work, Lighting Equip- 
ment, Electric Appliances, Radio Sup- 
plies, Accousticons for the Deaf 
Springfield's 
Electrical Department Store 












The First National Bank 
and 
The First State Trust and 
Savings Bank 
Corner 5th at Adams, Springfield, Il. 
Appreciates This Space 








B R OW N’S Ss. I. GRESHAM, 


Principal 


BUS I N E S S Catalog Free 
COLLEGE = “yinsss* 





You Will Find 
The Best Flowers for All Occasions 


at 
“The Flower Store on the Corner” 


Hembreiker & Cole 
Fifth and Capitol 
Main 553 Springfield, Il. Main 1092 











Capitol Engraving @ 
6104 ~614% Post OFFICE CouRT 
SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


ENGRAVINGS 


» 
SCHOOL ANNUALS Mair 
PUBLICATIONS 197 

















MIMEOGRAPH 


There are many Duplicators but only 


one MIMEOGRAPH, the Edison-Dick 
Address 
SPRINGFIELD MIMEOGRAPH SALES 
AGENCY 
No. 210 So. 4th St., Springfield, Ill. 

















ILLINOIS Fora Business 


Education 


BUS I N E S S College Building 


Monroe and 4th 
St. 


CO LLEGE Springfield, Ill, 
_— 













































Biz, Chance for Teachers 





Educators with spare time, and during the 
vacation period, are afforded an opportu- 
nity to enlarge their income very material- 
ly, and just to the extent they personally 
desire. 








Full information forthcoming upon appli- 
cation to the 


Springfield Life Insurance Company 
Spring and Monroe Streets 
Springfield, Illinois 








to Sprin$field 


The Home of the 
Immortal Lincoln 








Visit his home and tomb. See the 
State Capitol and Centennial build- 
ing. Make your headquarters at 


©Ohe 
Hotel Abraham Lincoln 


Finest Hotel in the Middle West 

















Special Announcement 


Desiring, to show 
the traveling, public 
ourappreciation for 
the penerous pat- 
ronage accorded us 
durin, our first two 
years of operation, 
we are pleased to 
announce a new 
minimum commer- 
cial rate, effective 
March 1, 1928, as 


follows: 


Rooms With 
Private Lavatory $2.00 
Private Bath . . . $2.50 











Dining Room and Cafeteria in Connection 


Mention The Illinois Teacher when writing to advertisers 
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Why Pay *50 to*75 for aSet of Books? 


When you can secure MORE essential information for about ONE-FOURTH that sum? 
YOU NEED 


Lincoln Library of Essential Information 


In addition to any other reference books you may have 


BEC AUSE It is DIFFERENT and the HANDIEST, 
MOST COMPLETE, AUTHORITATIVE 
and UP-TO-DATE reference work in print 


IT CONTAINS 
66 interpreting Dictionaries 
330 fact-rich Tables 
10,000 Test Questions 
22,000 Topics 
22,000 line Index 
800 Illustrations 
2,174 pages of Text 
3,000,000 Words 
Written SINCE the War by 60 noted Educators 
















The superintendent finds constant 
satisfaction in its use 


APPROVED by A.L. A. 













ENDORSED by leaders in N. E. A. 12 
OFFICIALLY approved and listed by many states 
ENTHUSIASTICALLY used by thousands of teachers at Great Books 
home and in school in One Volume 






“A Supreme Triumph of Book Value Over Book Bulk’ 


WANTED | 


100 SUPERINTENDENTS—PRINCIPALS— TEACHERS 


For Vacation and Permanent Positions—Opportunity to Earn $200 to $400 a Month by Distributing 
“‘America’s Greatest Reference Work’ in Home Community or by Traveling 


Much new and original material not found in other books 
\ Brings sets up-to-date and makes them more usable 


No Competition Because j Different from any other single volume 


Low Price—Easy Payment Plan 








No House-to-House Canvassing 


The Frontier Press Company, Dept. 1. T. 4 
1823 Prairie Ave., Chicago, Ili, 
> 4 : Gentlemen: Please send, without cost or obligation to me: 
Liberal Commissions and Bonuses CT Details of vacation or permanent em- 
° ployment plan 
Definite Income Guaranteed CT 32-page Illustrated Booklet describing 


The Lincoln Library 


1823 Prairie Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois 


| 

| 

| 
THE FRONTIER PRESS COMPANY 7 ain casiesecesonniii 

| 

| 

1 

Mail This Coupon Today!————>_| 

| 
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“No One Liveth Unto Himself’’ 








VOL. XVI. NO. 8 





Published Monthly except July and August at Springfield, Ilino’s 


by the Illinois State Teachers’ Association 


APRIL, 1928 


Entered as second-class matter October 1, 1927, at the post office at Springfield, linois, under the Act. of August 24, 1912 











TO MEMBERS—If you change your address please notify the Illinois Teacher at Springfleld, Illinois, sending both your old address and 


new address. 


Remember postmasters cannot forward periodicals. 
them to send their complete address—street and number or rural route number 


If you learn of any members who are not gettin 
to The Illinois Teacher at Springfield, U1. 


The Teacher please axk 
Many teachers fail 


to put this address on the registration cards. The postmusters require street addresses on periodicals delivered by carrier 











OFFICERS OF THE ILLINOIS STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION FOR THE YEAR 1928 


President—Fannie Spaits Merwin, Manito. 
Vice President— Frances E. 


First 
Chicago. 


Second Vice President—P. H. Miller, Plano. 
Third Vice President — Nellie 


Centralia. 


Secretary—Robert C. Moore, Carlinville. 
Treasurer—Charles McIntosh, Monticello. 


Harden, 


Executive Committee— 
L. W. Hanna, Chairman, Centralia. 


Justin Washburn, Rock Island. 


Burmeister, 
field. 


Carlinville. 


Editor of Illinois Teacher—Robert C. 


John A. Hayes, Peoria. 
Director of Research—Lester R. Grimm, Spring 


Moore, 


The Board of Directors consists of the President, First Vice President, and the 


three members of the Executive Committee 
Advertising Manager—Wayne V. Harsha, 221 §S. 


Fourth St., Springfield 


Official Headquarters, Drake Hotel, Chicago; Vere Maryuette Hotel, Peoria; McAlpin Hotel, New York City; 


National Advertising Representatives : 


Hotel Abraha:n Lincoln, Springfield, 11). 


Service Bureau, 416 Shops Building, Des Moines, lowa 


The Illinois Teacher ix a member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 








EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 


Lake Shore Division of the I. S. T. A., 
Waukegan, Monday, April 16. Speakers 
already engaged: Dr. Livingston C. 
Lord, President E. I. S. T. C., on “The 
Teacher: Being, Knowing, Doing”; and 
President J. C. Brown, N. I. S. T. C., on 
“Some of the Ways of Teaching Arith- 
metic.” 

Southeastern Division of the I. S. T. A., 
Fairfield, Thursday and Friday, October 
11 and 12, 1928. 

The National Association of Penman- 
ship Teachers and Supervisors will hold 
its next meeting on April 25, 26 and 27 
in Oak Park, the largest village in the 
United States. The convention head- 
quarters will be the New Congress Hotel, 
Chicago; a day will be spent visiting 
schools of Oak Park under the’ leadership 
of Miss Alma Dorst, supervisor. 

The 1927 membership of this associa- 
tion was 793, and we are hoping to have 
a larger enrollment this year. For 
further information concerning this meet- 
ing address Arthur G. Skeeles, secretary, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Illinois Association of Elementary Su- 
pervisors, Joliet, Friday and Saturday, 
April 27 and 28, 1928. Harriett Zoe 
Conard, president; Alta McIntire, secre- 
tary. 

Northwestern Division of the I. S. T.A., 
Rockford, Friday, October 26, 1928. Speak- 
ers already engaged: Dr. Henry Suzzalo, 
Carnegie Foundation, New York; Dr. 
Jesse White, University of Pittsburgh; 
M. 8S. Pittman, Director of Rural Educa- 
tion, Ypsilanti, Michigan; Dr. Louis 
Mann, Chicago University; Franklin B. 
Snyder, Northwestern University. 


Eastern Division of |. S. T. A., Charles- 
ton, Friday, October 12, 1928. 

Northeastern Division of the |. S. T. A., 
Joliet, Friday, November 2, 1928. 

Officers of the Divisions of the I. § 
T. A. and of other educational organiza- 
tions should notify the editor of the 
lUinois Teacher of the time, place and 
program features of future meetings as 
soon as they are determined. 


“The Heroine of the Storm” 

Admiration for the heroism of 
Annie Louise Keller who lost her life 
in the tornado that wrecked her school 
house, has passed far beyond the con- 
fines of her own state. Under the 
above caption the superintendent of 
the Warren county, North Carolina 
schools recounts the story of her sac- 
rifice, quotes from Superintendent 
Blair’s tribute to her, and adds words 
of praise of his own. 

Let it not be said that the heroic teach- 
er may not be found except as a creature 
of the imagination. Rather let the ex- 
ample of Annie Louise Keller be to us a 
powerful reminder of the true heroism of 
faithful, consistent performance of duty, 
whether life in the course of duty be 
stormy or becalm. Sometime, some storm 
will inevitably strike in the course of 
life’s duties; and when that storm does 
strike, it will unfailingly call for the 
exercise of those qualities which are at 
one’s command as the result of a lifetime 
of consistent self-control, and mastery of 
the best principles of one’s chosen pro- 
fession. 


Wise people will never mistake the true 
interpretation of this act of heroism. 
Though seemingly an easy and trivial 
thing, the giving of that command with 
assurance was the result of a life of train- 
ing. One sees the athlete perform acts 
almost beyond human belief and com- 
prehension, and says, “What a genius!” 
One who knows the true interpretation of 
such marvelous feats exclaims, “What 
wonderful training is portrayed!” The 
death of Annie Louise Keller therefore 
points clearly to that preparation which 
will enable other teachers to meet emer- 
gencies, of whatsoever kind. Education 
has by some person been defined as prep- 
aration to meet emergencies. If educa- 
tion is training, this is true.—J. Edward 
Allen, The North Carolina Teacher. 


Annie Keller Memorial Fund 


A few more contributions to the 
Annie Keller Memorial Fund have 
come in since our report in the Janu- 
ary Illinois Teacher. Our account on 
March 8 stood as follows: 

Accounted for in the January 

Illinois Teacher .................$ 541.67 

Josephine I. Miller, Henkel 


School, Lee County.............. -50 
Mrs. J. R. Williams, Equality 

School, Gallatin County...... 3.35 
Otto J. Schwartz, Oak Park.... 1.00 
Beardstown Teachers Club.... 10.00 
Total to March 8, 1928...........$ 556.62 


All the above has been remitted to 
the committee in charge of the fund 
at White Hall—R. C. Moore. 








Some Aspects of Civic Trainin?, 


An Address Delivered by Charles E. Merriam, University of 
Chicago, before Illinois Schoolmasters’ Club 


URING the last three years 

the University of Chicago has 

been engaged in a series of 

studies centering around cer- 
tain essential facts of citizenship. 
This inquiry has been directed partic- 
ularly at three points: 

1. A study of the traits of political and 
other leaders, 

2. A study of traits of citizens, and 

3. A comparative study of the methods 
of civic training employed in different 
countries of the world. 

I might add that along the border 
of these inquiries we have been study- 
ing the technique of propaganda and 
various types of what we call ir- 
rational political behavior. The gen- 
eral purpose underlying all these 
studies has been that of discovering 
some of the basic factors in the pro- 
cess of political control. Civie loyalty 
and civic enthusiasm with their ac- 
companying situations of command 
and obedience are fundamental in 
political life, and we have been trying 
to find out more precisely what these 
situations are, to analyze them and 
break them up into smaller situations 
which may in turn be studied more 
fully. 

I was in Russia last summer with 
Professor Samuel N. Harper, a dis- 
tinguished authority on Russian rela- 
tions, who was then starting his study 
of the system of civie training under 
Soviet rule. We were shown many 
interesting phases of one of the most 
comprehensive attempts ever made to 
develop within a short time a new 
type of civic enthusiasm and loyalty. 
We were acquainted with the organi- 
zation of the Octobrists (correspond- 
ing to our Rangers), the organization 
of the Pioneers (corresponding to our 
Boy Scouts), the organization of the 
Communist Youth, culminating final- 
ly in the superstructure of the Com- 
munist party. We were shown the 
numerous devices both in school and 
out of school by which the communist 
idea of citizenship and the cult of 
Lenin are instilled into the mind both 
of the young and the old. There 
seems no end to the ingenuity of those 
who were planning this exhaustive 
system as device after device was un- 
rolled before us. 

After viewing many of these meth- 
ods all directed toward the same cen- 
tral purpose, I said one day to one of 
the chief officials in charge of this 


An address delivered to the Illinois School- 
masters’ Club, Bloomington, Friday evening, 
February 3, 1928. 








work, ‘‘ Your civie training seems to 
be based upon indoctrination of cer- 
tain dogmas. Do you not have some 
apprehension that these dogmas you 
teach may be useless at a later time 
when the present situation may be 
somewhat changed?’’ He seemed 
puzzled by this question and made no 
specific reply. I may say, however, 
that I have asked the same question 
in many other countries and have 
usually found a similar situation. 

This indicates there is a widespread 
and general failure to inquire into 
the objectives of civic training and to 
measure the attainment of these ob- 
jectives. What are the general pur- 
poses and designs of the systems com- 
monly employed for the purpose of 
creating good, or better, citizens? 
What types of action or response are 
we really trying to produce? Vast 
sums of money and energy are being 
expended in an effort to produce a re- 
sult not yet clearly analyzed or un- 
derstood. 

The general assumption is that the 
purpose of civie training is to pro- 
duce a type of civic enthusiasm, civic 
interest or civic loyalty contrasted 
with the opposites of civic apathy, or 
disloyalty, or inaction. It is quite 
commonly assumed that the entire 
problem is exhausted by this bare 
statement of it. It is, of course, true 
that a mass of persons without any 
sense of civie loyalty, could not fune- 
tion as a political group, and that 
they would quickly be overwhelmed 
and destroyed, other things being 
equal, by a group possessing the op- 
posite qualities of interest, loyalty 
and activity. 

Two other assumptions follow, how- 
ever, which are not equally well 
founded : 

1. That civic enthusiasm and loyalty 
alone are adequate; and 

2. That the chief instrument for devel- 
oping genuine civic interest and loyalty 
is the uncritical use of tradition and 
indoctrination. 

The chief task of the modern eiti- 
zen is that of intelligent discrimina- 
tion, first between competing types 
of persons as leaders, and second be- 
tween competing types of policies. As- 
suming an adequate degree of inter- 
est in the community of which he is a 
part, the value of the citizen to his 
group depends upon the intelligence 
and discernment with which he makes 
necessary choices and adjusts himself 
to changing situations. In fact, the 
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marginal ability to make readjust- 
ments is ordinarily the margin be- 
tween survival and destruction in 
political as well as in economic and 
social life. It is precisely here that 
we find the danger of excessive use of 
uncritical tradition as a means of de- 
veloping the higher type of citizen. 
Steffanson in his interesting de- 
scription of his Arctic explorations 
tells of groups of Indians who would 
not make use of heather grass as a 
means of cooking their meals because 
they had always been accustomed to 
willows. They, therefore, insisted 
upon searching for willow stems and 
roots while other members of the 
party gathered the grass, cooked their 
meals and went to sleep before the 
searchers for the willows returned. 
The willow searchers, however, were 
not going to give up the traditions of 
their fathers, for this they felt would 
bring upon them the odium of their 
group, and, as Steffanson said, they 
held out for a month before they 
were willing to adopt a new method. 
Traditions have unquestionably a 
most definite value, but they are use 
ful only as long as they are applicable 
They may become harmful patterns 
of conduct instead of wise and sound 
precedents. There is in tradition an 
element of reason and unreason, an 
element of ceremonialism and senti- 
mentalism, and an element of intelli- 
gence and discrimination. Or, more 
properly perhaps, there is an element 
of relativity in tradition. There are 
circumstances in which a line of con- 
duet may lead to life; there are other 
circumstances in which the same line 
of conduct would lead to death, or at 
least to difficulty. It is a curious 
paradox of modern life that while na- 
tionalistic hatreds frequently lead to 
wars of the most destructive kind, os- 
tensibly at any rate to preserve a lan- 
guage or a religion, when these wars 
are once precipitated the bitterest foes 
do not hesitate to borrow from each 
other in the field of war whatever de- 
vice may insure success. If one side 
uses poison gas, the other quickly 
adopts it. If one side uses airplanes 
or tanks, the other quickly follows. 
When I was in Czecho-Slovakia two 
years ago I found an _ interesting 
struggle still raging. The defenders 
of John Huss insisted that the trial of 
Huss, in 1415, should be reopened, 
that he should be retried, vindicated 
and absolved from judgment and _pen- 
alty inflicted upon him over 500 years 
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ago. This question did not actually 
become a political issue, but it was 
by way of becoming an issue—a 
troublesome factor in the maintenance 
of a working majority in the Czech 
government. 

The worship of tradition also in- 
volves not only inflexibility but also 
the teaching of hate and prejudice, 
and the perpetuation of hate and 
prejudice long after the occasions for 
them have disappeared. In a modern 
world this produces frequently an oc- 
easion requiring the most skillful 
propaganda to overcome it. Thus, if 
two nations which have been heredi- 
tary foes are suddenly by modern 
economic or social conditions thrown 
together as allies, what becomes of the 
apparatus of prejudice and hate, built 
up through years of painful teach- 
ing? Or what, if, in the course of a 
long war, one’s allies become more 
hateful than the enemy? The undo- 
ing of tradition, in other words, fre- 
quently becomes q task absorbing so- 
cial energy on a considerable scale. 

Indoctrination in many other in- 
stances has little to do with the main- 
tenance of living conditions in the 
group, but becomes a cover for selfish 
personal or other interests. Tradition 
becomes a camouflage for selfish in- 
terest rather than a basic defense of a 
group. Thus the practice of our fath- 
ers was used as a defense of human 
slavery by owners of great planta- 
tions worked by colored laborers; it 
was used by brewers and distillers in 
defense of the liquor traffic. 

If we followed the fathers literally 
we would disfranchise over three- 
fourths of our voters, re-establish 
human slavery, set up property and 
religious qualifications for office, re- 
establish religions maintained by state 
taxation in most of our states, go 
back to imprisonment for debt, re- 
establish penal and reformatory in- 
stitutions of the most primitive type, 
and rebuild a whole series of institu- 
tions which we should find absolutely 
intolerable and impossible. The past 
may readily be made a defense for 
vested wrongs as well as for vested 
rights. Probably the most common 
defense in public affairs, for a notori- 
ously selfish interest, is to cover itself 
with an alleged group of unselfish 
interests. In this case, all the teach- 
ings of traditions are capitalized 
against the group itself, and in reality 
the intelligence of the community is 
directed against itself. 

The citizen trained in hero-worship 
alone finds himself in a strangely dif- 
ferent world when the time comes for 
real action. His texts and dates and 
biographical narratives do not seem 
sufficient. His book heroes made no 
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mistakes, their lives were never grey 
but always either white or black, their 
policies were always wholly right and 
never wrong, or partly right and 
partly wrong. Their decisions seem 
to have been made under conditions 
strangely unlike those confronting 
the modern citizen and consequently 
of little help to him. 

In practical life the citizen finds 
that he must frequently decide be- 
tween two persons as leaders, neither 
of whom exactly measures up to his 
standards; or must decide between 
two puzzling sets of policies neither 
of which he fully approves. Perhaps 
one of these men may be a hero later 
on, or one of the policies a sound 
national idea later on, but not now. 
What he has before him is not an 
heroic situation, but a practical case 


T 





WILLIAM BISHOP OWEN 


Resolution of appreciation and re- 
spect passed by the Board of 
Directors of the National Edu- 
cation Association at its meet- 
ing in Boston, March 1, 1928. 
The Board of Directors of the 

National Education Association 

unanimously record their appre- 

ciation of the leadership and serv- 
ices of William Bishop Owen in 
helping to make this Association 

a larger, more powerful, more ef- 

fective force in determining the 

trend and policies of education in 

America. 

As an active member and as 
President of this Association he 
exerted a helpful influence on all 
of its activities. But his outstand- 
ing achievement was the trans- 
forming of the annual meeting of 
the active members into the Rep- 
resentative Assembly. With clear 
vision and undaunted courage, he 
went through the difficult tasks of 
amending the charter and chang- 
ing the by-laws to accomplish this 
end. Realizing not only what he 
had accomplished, but what large 
opportunities lay before him, we 
mourn his untimely death. This 
Association and the cause of edu- 
cation throughout the nation have 
suffered an irreparable loss in 
clear constructive leadership. 

This Resolution of the Board of 
Directors will serve as evidence 
to the members of this Association 
and to all the members of Mr. 
Owen’s family of the high regard 
in which he was held by those who 
were closely associated with him 
on the Board and other official 
bodies of the National Education 
Association. 

W. R. Siders, 

Mary McSkimmon, 

J. W. Crabtree, 

F. G. Blair, 
Committee. 
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in which discernment, discrimination 
and judgment are of the highest value. 
But the traditionally educated citi- 
zen has not been taught this, if he has 
been taught solely in terms of hero 
worship and tradition. Apparently 
Washington had no problems; appar- 
ently Jefferson had an open field at 
all times; apparently Lincoln had 
only to tread the simple path of duty ; 
and the citizens of Lincoln’s, Jeffer- 
son’s, and Washington’s day had only 
to follow their great men, of whom 
there was no doubt, or clear ways 
which nobody could mistake, and ap- 
parently everyone was always with 
them applauding their every act. 
From this peaceful atmosphere of 
high Olympus it seems a long way to 
the average municipal or state or 
national election. Here the puzzled 
citizens find that many difficult 
choices must be made. He ean, of 
course, follow his impulses, or his 
emotions or the beating of the ready 
tom-toms, but these may not be satis- 
factory guides, either for him or for 
the community. What he must real- 
ly do in cases where the community is 
generally served is to distinguish be- 
tween the genuine and the sham, be- 
tween the sound and the unsound, 
between types of behavior that are 
useful for his group and those that 
are dangerous. 

The modern world is a changing 
world, with adjustment playing a 
larger and larger role in modern life, 
already far greater than in any pre- 
ceding epoch of human existence. In 
business and social enterprise we rec- 
ognize this instantaneously. We do 
not keep the old factory or the old 
machinery if better results may be ob- 
tained with new mechanism. We do 
not keep the old automobile just be- 
cause it is old. We do not go to see 
an old movie because it is old. On the 
contrary, the watchword of modern 
life is change and adjustment, even to 
the point of restlessness and dissatis- 
faction. 

Unquestionably, readjustment is, 
and for sometime will continue to be, 
a larger part of the life of our time, 
at least in the western world. Poli- 
ties cannot continue to live upon tra- 
dition and force, two of its great al- 
lies in the past. Politics must rely 
upon invention, adaptation, adjust- 
ment, if it is to continue as a useful 
part of that modern life in which 
conscious control over human evolu- 
tion looms up larger and larger. 

I attended last summer in Vienna 
an International Conference of Town 
Planners in which the characteristics 
of the modern political world seemed 
to me to be most clearly emphasized 

(Continued on Page 22) 





Qualifications of Teachers in Illinois 


Many Elementary School Teachers in Smaller Communities Inadequately 


Trained. 


HE history of the statutory 

enactments governing the ex- 

amination and certification of 

teachers in our State shows 
considerable advancement since 1825. 
In that year it was provided that 
teachers should be examined by the 
directors of local districts. Surely 
we have come a long way since that 
momentous year when public schools 
were established in Illinois. 

It is better, however, to be pro- 
gressive than merely to have pro- 
gressed. Let us analyze present 
problems of certification in Illinois, 
let us see if we are keeping up with 
progress being made in other states, 
let us determine the focal points of 
our struggle for improving conditions 
in our own State, and let us seek the 
best practicable solution of the diffi- 
culties observed in our study. 

The importance of having teachers 
who are well-prepared has long been 
recognized by educational leaders. A 
few quotations upon this point might 
well be mentioned : 

“The Constitution requires the estab- 
lishment of a thorough and efficient sys- 
tem of free schools whereby all the 
children of this State may secure a good 
common school education. What makes 
a system of schools thorough and effi- 
cient? Fine grounds and buildings have 
something to do with it; rich and worth- 
while courses of study, good books and 
apparatus, close and intelligent super- 
vision all play their part. But the real 
factors, the real makers of thorough and 
efficient schools are thorough and efti- 
cient teachers.”"—F. G. Blair; p. 31 of 
Public School Report of Illinois, 1919- 
1920. 

“So far as the state can provide educa- 
tion, the teacher is the substance of it. 
The measure of our past and present 
deficiency is startlingly revealed by the 
manner in which we have persistently 
evaded this fact....A school system 
with us is an elaborate hierarchical de- 
vice that undertakes through successive 
gradations of textbook makers, superin- 
tendents, principals, and supervisors to 
isolate and prepare each modicum of 
knowledge and skill so that it may safely 
be entrusted to the humble teacher at 
the bottom, who is drilled for a few 
weeks only, if at all, in directions for ad- 
ministering it ultimately to the child.... 
The school authorities are rare who by 
enlightened and fearless propaganda 
have convinced their public that educa- 
tion consists first of all in the superior 
quality and skill of its individual teach- 


This is the first of a series of articles sum- 
marized from Problems of Certification of 
Teachers in Illinois, issued in mimeographed 
form in February, 1928, by Dept. of Research 
and Statistics, 1. 8, T. A. 


| Graduate of college, normal, or both 
| College or normal, 2 or 3 years............ 





ers, and is otherwise meaningless.”— 
Learned, Bagley, McMurry (Chas.), Stray- 
er, and Others; p. 8 of The Professiona! 
Preparation of Teachers for American 
Public 
1920. 


Schools, Carnegie Foundation, 


Data on Qualifications 
Table I shows a general summary 


of the qualifications of teachers in 


Illinois for the school year ending in 


1926. For the purpose of this study 
we shall consider as a satisfactory 
standard of preparation the require- 
ment of ‘‘two years of normal or col- 
lege training beyond 
graduation.’’ While most of our high 
school teachers surpass this standard 


high school 


(and should by all means do so), 
it will be noticed that not half of our 


elementary school teachers measure 
up to this level; see Figure I. That 
the requirement of two years of ad- 
vanced training beyond high school 
graduation is not excessive even for 


Illinois Ranks Too Low Among States 


the elementary school staff is proven 
by the fact that at least nine differ- 
ent states of our Union have already 
arrived at the time, or have set spe- 
cific dates not very far in the future, 
when such standards must be met by 
every beginning teacher in the ele- 
mentary schools. 

The Educational Press Bulletin of 
March, 1928, shows that for the school 
year ending in 1927 there were 54 of 
the 102 counties in Illinois which had 
less than 40% of their teachers meet- 
ing the standard of two or more years 
of advanced training; this statement 
refers to both elementary and high 
school teachers considered  collec- 
tively. 

Upon analysis of the county reports 
used as the basis for making Table I, 
we find that 3 of evéry 4 elementary 
school teachers in Cook County pos- 
sess two or more years of training be- 
yond high school graduation; for 
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Figure 1—Percentage of Teaching Staff Having Two or More Years of College or Normal 


Training (Based 


upon Table I) 


TasLE I—THE QUALIFICATIONS OF TEACHERS IN ILLINOIS, 1926 


(Based upon pages 2 and 12 of 1926 Statistical Report, issued by Superintend- | 


| ent of Public Instruction.) 





Standard of Qualification 


(1) 





College or normal, 1 year... 
College or normal, less than 1 year, or 
EE ES ee ae ne ne 
Part of high school course........................... 
Others iiss att dietiiaensnealces tian aa 
See ar 

Two or more years of college or normal... 
Percentage of all teachers having two or 
more years of college or normal.............. 











All High Elementary 
Teaching School choo 
Positions Teachers Teachers 

| (2) (3) (4) 

21,642 8,722 12,920 

2,855 796 2,059 
6,252 200 6,052 
11,303 70 11,233 
2,098 21 2,077 | 
422 38 384 

44,572 9,847 34,725 
24,497 9,518 14,979 
54.96% 96.66% 43.14% | 





(Column 4 is obtained by subtracting entries of Column 3 from those in Column 2.) 
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downstate Illinois (101 counties) only 
3 of every 10 teachers in the elemen- 


tary schools measure up to thik 
standard. 
The preparation of high school 


teachers has been encouraged through 
the setting up of standards of ap- 
proval and recognition by the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, through the system of accredit- 
ing by the University of Illinois, and 
through regulations of the North Cen- 
tral Association of Secondary Schools 
and Colleges. The high schools have 
developed most rapidly during recent 
years and have not had to struggle 
against that old tradition that for 


THE 





The surest index of a nation’s 
future is the degree in which its 
elementary schools touch and 
quicken the great masses of its 
people, and this depends not only 
upon the school buildings and 
school equipment that are pro- 
vided, but also and far more fun- 
damentally upon the competence 
of the teachers and quality of the 
teaching. Among the first and 
foremost problems of a modern 
democracy, therefore, is the selec- 
tion and training of its elementary- 
school teachers.—William Chand- 
ler Bagley; p. 222 of New York 
State Education of December, 1926. 











generations has hampered the elemen- 
tary school-—namely, the belief that 
almost any one ceuld teach little 
children. In brief, the major legisla- 
tive problem in elevating the quulifi- 
cation standards of teachers ww. Tk- 
nois must center about the elementury 
school staff. 


Counties Classified 


Table II groups the counties of our 
State according to the percentage of 
elementary school teachers having 
two or more years of training above 
high school. This table is based upon 
the 1926 annual reports submitted by 
the various county superintendents to 
the office of superintendent of pubic 
instruction. Some of the 192 county 
reports are incomplete in the tabula- 
tions that show the qualifications of 
teachers. In a few instances we have 
obtained information from sources 
other than the annal county reports 
and have adjusted the figures where 
errors were clearly apparent. 

From Table II we observe thut the 
counties wherein standards of teacher- 
training are very low are mostly our 
poorer rural counties, and that high 
standards of training are met by those 
counties where the population is 
largely urban; however, a few of the 
counties that are largely urban must 


Cities of 10,000 to 
100 ,C00 Population 





Districts of 6 to 14 Districts of 2 to 5 


Teachers 
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Cities of 5,000 to 
9,999 Population 


Towns of 2,500 to 
4,999 Population 





One-Room Dist- 
ricts 


Teachers 


Gis }+---Percentage of teachers with 


two or more years of training beyond high school 


Figure Il—Percentage of Teachers Adequately Trained in Elementary School Districts of 


Various Sizes (Table ITI, Column 4) 











TaBLE II—PERCENTAGE OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHERS WITH TWO 


OR MORE YEARS TRAINING ABOVE HIGH SCHOOL 


Calhoun 
Edwards 
Fayette 


Bond 
Brown 
Cass 
Christian 
Clark 
Clay 
Clinton 
Crawford 


Bureau 
Cumberland 
Ford 
Franklin 
Fulton 
Hancock 


Alexander 
Boone 
Carroll 
Champaign 
Coles 


Henry 
Madison 


Adams 
DeKalb 


Cook 
DuPage 


(Data are for school year ending in 1926.) 


Less than 5%—(12 counties) 





Greene Johnson Schuyler 
Hamilton Pope Scott 
Hardin Richland Wayne 

5% to 14%—(31 counties) 
DeWitt Jersey Pike 
Edgar Lawrence Putnam 
Effingham Macoupin Saline 
Gallatin Marshall Shelby 
Grundy Menard White 
Iroquois Monroe Washington 
Jasper Montgomery Williamson 
Jefferson Moultrie 

15% to 24%—(22 counties) 
Henderson Mercer Stark 
Jacksor Morgan Union 
Ku. xakee Perry Wabash 
Kendall Piatt Woodford 
Mason Pulaski 
Massac Randolph 

25% to 34%—(19 counties) 
Douglas Logan Stephenson 
JoDaviess McDonough Tazewell 
LaSalle McHenry Vermilion 
Lee Marion Whiteside 
Livingston Ogle 

35% to 44%—(6 counties) 
McLean Warren 
Sangamon Will 

45% to 544%—(6 counties) | 
Knox Rock Island 
Peoria St. Clair 

55% or More—(6 counties) 
Kane Macon 
Lake 


Winnebago 
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take a low rating because they have 
lacked the finances necessary to ob- 
tain well-qualified teachers. 

Table III shows the qualifications 
of teachers employed for the year 
ending June 30, 1927, in districts of 
various sizes. Figure II shows 
graphically where most of the un- 
trained teachers are to be found. The 


group of 39 cities from 5,000 to 9,999 
population contains several of the 
poorest cities in the State; this ac- 
counts for the low rating given to this 
particular group of city districts. 
Many of those who have advocated 
higher standards in our State have 
apparently ignored the question of 
economic ability of many of our local 
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Figure IIlI.—Correlation Between Qualifications of Teachers and Taxable Ability 
(Based on Col. 2 and 5 of Table IV) 





Taste III—QUALIFICATIONS OF TEACHERS EMPLOYED FOR YEAR 
ENDING JUNE 30, 1927, IN DISTRICTS OF VARIOUS SIZES 
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52 Districts Containing 
Cities of 10,000 to 100,000 
Population 

39 Cities of 5,000 to 9,999 
Population .. 

78 Towns of 2, 500 to 4, 999 
Population .. 

Sampling of Districts ‘of 6 

| to 14 Elementary Teach- 

ers Each . 
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Taste IV—RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN QUALIFICATIONS OF ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL TEACHERS AND TAXABLE ABILITY: 
CITIES OF 5,000 to 9,999 POPULATION 


(Equalized assessed valuation per elementary pupil is based upon 50% of fair 
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Percentage With | 
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Years Training 
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13 Ablest 
13 Middle 
13 Weakest 


$4,722 
2,550 
1,445 











467 234 





*Data for two teachers are missing. 
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districts. Some of our 12,000 inde- 
pendent districts are too poor to em- 
ploy teachers that are well-trained. 
Certain districts, on the other hand, 
could do much better than they are 
doing. Table IV shows that there is 
a direct relationship between the 
qualifications of elementary school 
teachers and taxable ability of the dis- 
tricts. Figure III is based upon 
Table IV. 

Illinois has 250 districts which have 
less than $25,000 in equalized assess- 
ment per elementary school teacher, 
and there are over 2,000 teachers of 
elementary grades in districts where 
the equalized valuation per teacher 
averages less than $40,000.2 While it 
appears that a larger school unit and 
trained educational leadership in local 
rural communities will be necessary 
to improve school standards to any 
considerable degree in country sec- 
tions, it must be frankly stated that 
the factor of economic ability needs 
far more consideration than has been 
given in the past. 

The State has inaugurated a system 
of schools for the purpose of offering 
good educational opportunities to all 
children of our commonwealth. To 
earry out the aims of thorough and 
efficient education, the State must set 
up minimum acceptable school stand- 
ards (including the requirement of 
adequately prepared teachers), must 
compel all districts to meet the same, 
and must aid the poorer districts in 
providing the minimum educational 
offering that has been determined. In 
Illinois we need a much larger state 
school fund distributed primarily 
upon the basis of equalization of edu- 
cational opportunities and of burden 
incurred in taxation for school sup- 
port. Every person who is informed 
about the needs of our school knows 
that those who advocate high stand- 
ards of certification of teachers should 
also face squarely the solution of the 
financial handicaps that hundreds of 
school districts of Illinois are suffer- 
ing. Likewise, he knows that basic 
steps toward satisfactory educational 
progress in many communities will be 
the larger district wnit with its im- 
proved leadership in education. 

Illinois and Other States 

Most of the leading states of the 
Union rank well above Illinois in the 
percentage of teachers having two or 
more years of normal or college train- 
ing. In spite of all objections that 
might be raised against comparative 
data for the various states, one can 
safely say that Illinois is surpassed 


*The equalized assessed valuation is that 
upon —_ taxes were payable in 1927; it is 
represent 50% of the true value of 








the So property. 
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by more than a score of other states 
in the percentage of teachers having 
two or more years training beyond 
high school graduation. It is very 
doubtful if our own State has held 
her relative standing during the last 
few years—simply because we find 
that in many states the legal require- 
ments for beginning teachers have 
been sharply advanced. 

Using 1922 data as nearly as infor- 
mation for this year could be ob- 
tained, the Research Division of the 
National Edueation Association 
ranked the states according to the 
percentage of teachers who were nor- 
mal school graduates or the equiva- 
lent. See the following N. E. A. Re- 
search Bulletins: Vol. I, No. 1, page 
43; Vol. I, No. 4, page 265; Vol. 4, 
Nos. 1 and 2, page 46. In these bulle- 
tins Illinois was given a rank of 24th 
among the states in the percentage of 
teachers ‘‘adequately trained.’’ 

Our own investigation of the stand- 
ards of teacher-qualifications in all 
states shows that for 1926 the ranking 
of Illinois was no higher than it was 
in 1922, even though the percentage 
of teachers who were ‘‘adequately 
trained’’ showed considerable im- 
provement during the period of four 
years. 

The United States Census of 1920 
showed that only five states in the 
Union had a larger percentage of 
population living in urban centers 
than Illinois had. If, for compara- 
tive purposes, we consider the 11 
states that were most urban (5 being 
more urban than Illinois and 5 being 
less so), we find that 9 of these 11 
states had a larger percentage of its 
teachers adequately trained than did 
ours (Figure IV). 
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In 1920 hardly 42% of the popula- 
tion of downstate Illinois (101 coun- 
ties other than Cook) lived in places 
of 2,500 or more population. Twenty 
states (other than Illinois as a whole) 
were more urban than this (42%). 
All 20 of these states and 13 others 
in addition have a better record in 
this matter of teacher-qualifications 
than is shown by the average for the 
101 downstate counties. 

Clearly, this matter of certification 
of teachers must merit our earnest at- 
tention if we are to keep our educa- 
tional faith with the children in many 
districts of Illinois and if we are to 
keep pace with the standards set for 
teaching in the leading states of the 
Union. 





COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS’ 
SECTION OF THE L5S.T.A. 

Minutes of Meeting, Dec. 27, 1927 

The county superintendents’ sec- 
tion of the Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association met in the Hall of Repre- 
sentatives, Springfield, at 4:00 o’clock 
p. m. on Tuesday, December 27, 1927. 
The meeting was called to order by 
State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction Francis G. Blair. 

The roll was called with all County 
Superintendents of the State present 
with the exception of : 

Fred A. Long, Calhoun County; Oc- 
tavia V. Cook, Gallatin County; C. H. 
Root, Grundy County; E. N. Hall, Har- 
din County; F. G. Burns, Jo Daviess 
County; W. E. King, Marshall County; 
A. R. Smith, Mason County; L. H. Zim- 
mer, Monroe County; E. P. Donner, 
Stephenson County; T. E. Allen, Wash- 
ington County; R. O. Finley, Randolph 
County. 

Superintendent Blair compliment- 
ed the Section upon the fine attend- 
ance with only eleven absent. He said, 
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Figure IV.—Percentage of Teachers Having Two or More Years of Advanced Training 
in Eleven States Mose Urban (Data marked by x are for 1922; other data are for 1926) 
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‘*T think it the best attendance we 
have ever had.’’ 

The Secretary, Cora B. Ryman, of 
the County Superintendents’ Associa- 
tion, was appointed by Mr. Blair to 
be Secretary of the Superintendents’ 
Section. 

Mr. Blair explained to the Section 
the business that was to be transacted. 
A member of the Teachers’ Reading 
Cirele Board, and Spelling Contest 
Committee was to be elected by each 
Division. The Central Division was 
also to elect a member for the State 
Examining Board. 

The following chairmen were ap 
pointed by Mr. Blair to preside over 
their particular divisions to elect the 
required officers : 

Mr. Homer Hall, Boone County, Chair- 
man of the Northern Division; Mrs. 
Nettie Roughton, Moultrie County, 
Chairman of the Central Division; Mr. 
John E. Miller, St. Clair County, Chair- 
man of the Southern Division. 

The following officers were recom- 
mended by the Divisions and unani- 
mously elected by the County Super- 
intendents’ Section : 

Northern Division 

Superintendent August Maue, of Will 
County, Member of Teachers’ Reading 
Circle Board. 

Superintendent Thos. M. Kennedy, of 
Putnam County, Member of State Spell- 
ing Contest Committee. 

Central Division 

Superintendent O. P. Simpson, of 
Christian County, Member of Teachers’ 
Reading Circle Board. 

Superintendent Nelle F. Taylor, of 
Douglas County, Member of State Spell- 
ing Contest Committee. 

Superintendent H. H. Vasconcellos, of 
Morgan County, Member of State Exam- 
ining Board. 

Southern Division 

Superintendent A. A. Moore, of Saline 
County, Member of Teachers’ Reading 
Circle Board. 

Superintendent Elmer B. Swofford, of 
Franklin County, Member of State Spell- 
ing Contest Committee. 

Superintendent Lucy B. Twente, of 
Alexander County, to fill unexpired term 
of Miss Mary Hawkins on the Teachers’ 
Reading Circle Board. 

Superintendent W. W. McCulloch, of 
Livingston County, made a few remarks 
commending Mr. William Weiss, of 
Waukegan, Chairman of the Committee 
of Education, through whose efforts we 
are indebted for many of our new, help- 
ful laws. Mr. McCulloch moved that the 
secretary be instructed to write a letter 
of sympathy to his bereaved family ex- 
pressing our appreciation of his valuable 
service. This was seconded by Mr. W. 
R. Foster, and unanimously carried by 
the Superintendents’ Section. 

With no further business to come be- 
fore the assembly, the meeting adjourned 
to meet in December, 1928.—Cora B. 
Ryman, Secretary. 





Editorial Notes and Comment 


HE special session of the 55th 

General Assembly was con- 

vened on January 10 and 

adjourned on February 16. 
There was very little legislation 
enacted that has any direct re- 
lation to the schools. Some question 
had arisen as to the validity of the 
Cuthbertson-Waller bill enacted at 
the regular session; so it was reintro- 
duced, enacted and approved. This 
is the law providing for the plan of 
apportioning the state school fund 
upon an equalization basis and for 
inereasing by 50 per cent the rate of 
state support for the teachers’ pen- 
sion and retirement fund. Many 
eities and school districts were inter- 
ested in Senate Bill No. 35, by Sena- 
tor Mason, which provided a five per 
cent limitation on indebtedness for 
such cities and districts instead of the 
two and one-half per cent limitation 
nrovided in Senate Bill No. 1, by 
Senator Lantz. However, the Lantz 
bill passed, and the Mason bill re- 
eeived only fourteen votes in the Sen- 
ate. The agricultural communities 
defeated the Mason bill because they 
helieve that they are bearing more 
than their share of taxation as com- 
pared with the cities and that thev 
are otherwise economically oppressed. 
All this means that many cities and 
school districts will be seriouslv re- 
tarded in their progress until the 
State as a whole seriously and vigor- 
ously attacks its problems of taxation 
and school revenue. 


An article furnished the news- 
napers by the State Chamber of Com- 
merce recently gave some interesting 
statisties relative to the industrial de- 


velopment in Tllinois. It said that 
during 1927 one hundred forty-two 
industries were established in seventv- 
two cities and towns outside of Chi- 
eavo, while one hundred twenty-two 
husiness expansions worthy of record 
were made in thirty-eight communi- 
ties. The tremendons growth of Chi- 
eago, this rapid industrial develop- 
ment in the other cities, and the 
serions economie depression in the 
aegrienlturel recions eomnlicate our 
edneational problems. Many of the 
city schools are crowded, and many of 
the rural schools contain very few 
pupils. Some of the city districts 
have great diffieunlty in financing 
their schools, while many rural dis- 
triets feel that they are too poor to 
hire good teachers for their few chil- 
dren. Assessed valuations are slow 
to follow population ; therefore, much 


city property is assessed low or not at 
all, and much farm property is as- 
sessed high in comparison. All this 
goes to show that both the school sys- 
tem and the tax system need continu- 
ous adjustment to the constant 
changes in economic and industrial 
conditions, and that such adjustment 
will continue to be necessary as long 
as we have so many small districts 
and so little state support for schools. 


An estimate made by the American 
Automobile Association and published 
in the Illinois State Journal of Feb- 
ruary 19, says that 44,000,000 people 
of the United States will take vaca- 
tion motor tours during 1928, and 
that they will spend three and one- 
half billion dollars on such tours. This 
estimate is followed by a statement 
that the estimate is conservative and 
is based on the experience of the pre- 
ceeding year. Of course we rejoice 
that the American people can thus 
enjoy themselves and have the money 
to pay for their enjoyment. But we 


-wish to remind those who complain 


-™ 





TO THE UNKNOWN 
TEACHER 


SING the praise of the un- 

known teacher. Great generals 

win campaigns, but it is the 

unknown soldier who wins the 
war. Famous educators plan new 
systems of pedagogy, but it is the 
unknown teacher who delivers and 
guides the young. He lives in 
obscurity and contends with hard- 
ship. For him no trumpets blare, 
no chariots wait, no golden dec- 
orations are decreed. He keeps 
the watch along the borders of 
darkness and makes the attack 
upon the trenches of ignorance 
and folly. Patient in his daily 
duty, he strives to conquer the evil 
powers which are the enemies of 
youth. He awakens sleeping spir- 
its. He quickens the indolent, 
encourages the eager, and steadies 
the unstable. He communicates 
his own joy in learning and shares 
with boys and girls the best treas- 
ures of his mind. He lights many 
candles which, in later years, will 
shine back to cheer him. This is 
his reward. Knowledge may be 
gained from books, but the Jove of 
knowledge is transmitted only by 
personal contact. No one has 
deserved better of the republic 
than the unknown teacher. No one 
is more worthy to be enrolled in 
a democratic aristocracy, “king of 
himself and servant of mankind.” 
—Henry Van Dyke. 
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of the cost of the schools that the 
total cost of all tax-supported schools 
in the United States is only a little 
over half the cost of vacation touring. 
We are modern enough to rejoice with 
the tourists, and old-fashioned enough 
to believe that the education of our 
vouth is almost as important as joy- 
riding. 


The schools of Hamtramck, Michi- 
gan, are often mentioned in educa- 
tional literatures as examples of edu- 
cational efficiency. A speaker at a 
luncheon at the Boston meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence high- 
ly commended the administration of 
the Hamtramck schools by the super- 
intendent and board of education. 
Therefore, it may be interesting to 
our readers to learn the names of the 
members of the board. We have just 
received a copy of the Hamtramck 
Public School Bulletin, which gives 
their names, as follows: S. Wozniak, 
S. A. Majewski, J. J. Dzwonkiewicz, 
S. S. Skrzycki, W. Cytacki, H. Kar- 
wiski, and S. Sledzinski. We might 
add that the bulletin contains also the 
pictures of these seven men, and they 
all are fine types of American citi- 
zens. Other pictures are of four beau- 
tiful girls who constitute the debate 
team for the school. These girls are 
Jennie Witkowski, Roreana Pievac, 
Lillian Monchnik, and Damita Sty- 
pinski. It is a pleasure to publish 
this evidence of the potency of our 
American melting-pot. 

A recent bulletin, entitled ‘‘The 
All-Year Schools.’’ issued by the U. 
S. Bureau of Education, gives ex- 
amples of city schools that are in ses- 
sion all or almost all the year. One 
arcument in such cities in favor of 
all-year schools is that the child ean 
finish the course in fewer years. Else- 
where we find expressions favoring a 
shorter school life for our youth, the 
principal reason seeming to be that 
they may sooner get to ‘‘doing the 
work of the world.’’ 

Possibly it is well to have all-year 
schools, and particularly where the 
schools are doing all they should in 
the development of youth. But the 
statement of the benefits of giving 
the youth fewer years of schooling 
and more in his ‘‘life-work’’ raises 
some questions. For instance, is not 
education a very necessary part of 
life-work? Are not the school: doing a 
necessary part of the work of the 
world? Isn’t true education living as 
well as preparing for life, and work- 
ing as well as preparing to work! 
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Why should we rush young people 
into the production of material wealth 
when it is admitted that millions of 
adults of mature age are out of work 
while there is overproduction in many 
lines of industry? 


The Chicago Tribune of January 
29 contained a news item from Phila- 
delphia that was an interesting com- 
ment on the cost of living. It told of 
a widow in that city that had a daugh- 
ter that was being supported by 
money left by her father but con- 
trolled by the court. The mother de- 
clared that the young lady could not 
get along on the $7,500 a year that 
the court was allowing her and that 
she must have an additional $3,000. 
The court carefully considered the 
eost of living for the girl and allowed 
the additional amount, which raises 
the annual allowance to $10,500. If 
the young lady cannot live on this 


meager sum, we suggest that she turn’ 


her fortune over to her mother, go to 
work as a teacher in some rural or 
village school, where she may of 
necessity learn how to get along on 
less than one-tenth as much. 


Last December we published under 
the caption, ‘‘Can You Beat This?’’ 
the fact that the Little Brick school 
in McLean county had an attendance 
record of 97.25 per cent for the first 
two months of school. Since then we 
have received several letters vouching 
for still higher percentages. For in- 
stance, County Superintendent Aug- 
ust Maue, Joliet, vouches for fifteen 
schools in Will county with an attend- 
ance record of 99 per cent for Novem- 
ber, and for fourteen other schools 
with a record of 98 per cent for the 
same month. J. Wesley Neville, 
Makanda, says that the Fly school in 
Jackson county had a record of 98.12 
per cent for the first two months. It is 
interesting to note that Mr. Neville is 
a graduate of the S. I. S. N. U. and is 
teaching his seventh year in this one- 
room country school, four miles from 
the nearest town and railroad and five 
and one-half miles from the nearest 
hard road. Perhaps his enthusiasm 
explains the good attendance. County 
Superintendent E: H. Hostettler of 
Richland county wrote on December 
21 that the Walnut Grove school, 
taught by Aileen Gharst, and the 
Barton school, taught by Bessie Kes- 
ler, had 100 per cent attendance for 
the year up to the date of his letter. 
Poor attendance is one of the greatest 
handicaps to good school work, 
in Illinois, and we hope other 
schools will vie with these in bringing 
about regular attendance. 


THE ILLINOIS TEACHER 


Mr. F. A. Tuttle, a friend of the 
schools, Plainfield, Illinois, sent the 
Illinois Teacher a copy of the follow- 
ing order once issued by General 
George Washington. We are glad to 
pass on to the teachers and through 
them to the pupils what Mr. Tuttle 
and your editor believe is a good 
lesson in morals, manners and rever- 
ence: 

GENERAL ORDER 
Issued by 
General George Washington 
in New York, July, 1776 


“The General is sorry to be informed 
that the foolish and wicked practice 
of profane cursing and swearing, a 
vice heretofore little known in an 
American army, is growing into fash- 
ion. He hopes the officers will, by 
example as well as influence, endeavor 
to check it, and that both they and 
the men will reflect, that we can have 
little hope of the blessing of Heaven 
on our arms, if we insult it by our 
impiety and folly. Added to this, it 
is a vice so mean and low, without 
any temptation, that every man of 
sense and character detests and 
despises it.” 

G. WASHINGTON. 


The Eighth Annual Ohio State 
Educational Conference will be held 
at the Ohio State University on 
April 12-14. It is for Ohio what our 
annual high school conference is for 
us, and in addition has much of high 
importance to the elementary schools. 
An examination of the program shows 
that Illinois furnishes more of the 
speakers than any other state except 
Ohio. The speakers from Illinois and 
their subjects are as follows: J. Paul 
Goode, University of Chicago, 
‘** America—Nation of Destiny’’; Wil- 
liam McAndrew, Editor of Educa- 
tional Review, ‘‘The Man With the 
Folded Arms,’’ and ‘‘ Fitting the Cus- 
tomer’’; Herman Adler, Director of 
the Institute for Juvenile Research, 
Chicago, ‘‘The Integration of Person- 
ality as a Problem of Education,’ 
and ‘‘The Significance of Certain Dis- 
erepancies Disclosed By the Mental 
Examination of Children’’; R. L. 
Lyman, University of Chicago, ‘‘ In- 
novations in Secondary School Eng- 
lish Curricula,’’ and ‘‘Supervising 
the Study Habits of Junior High 
School Pupils’’; L. C. Marshall, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, ‘‘ Whither Are the 
Social Sciences Bound’’; Alphonse 
Iannelli, Art Institute, Chicago, ‘ ‘The 
Prophecy of American Art,’’ and 
*‘The Creative Arts in Industry’’ 
Catherine Blunt, University of Chi- 
cago, ‘‘Some New Developments in 
Home Economics’’; P. H. Hagboldt, 
University of Chicago, ‘‘Elements of 
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the Arts and Sciences in Teaching of 
Foreign Language’’; Harvey Lemon, 
University of Chicago, ‘‘Stars and 
Atoms’’; Francis G. Blair, Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, ‘‘ Chil- 
dren’s Rights’’; and W. T. Bovie, 
Northwestern Medical School, Evans- 
ton, ‘‘Sunshine and Life.’’ 


The schools are criticized by some 
because crime still exists and because 
many human beings are failures. The 
answer is that if the schools are to 
increase their efficacy in the preven- 
tion of human weakness, error, mis- 
behavior, and crime, they must in- 
crease their efficiency in teaching, in- 
spiration and influence, and this re- 
quires more and better teachers, more 
moral and financial support from the 
public, and more co-operation by 
other agencies. Dean George F. Arps 
of the College of Education, Ohio 
State University, recently delivered 
an address to the Woman’s City Club, 
Cleveland, in which he pointed out 
the need for bigger jails or better 
schools. A part of his address fol- 
lows: 

Few parents devote an hour review- 
ing informally experiences which their 
children have had during the day. These 
experiences as they are re-lived from day 
to day and year to year constitute the 
material out of which the house of char- 
acter and ideals of conduct are con- 
structed. This consideration is due the 
child as an inalienable social right and 
especially has the child this right in an 
age when social life is complicated beyond 
anything civilization has hitherto seen. 

If fathers, mothers, teachers, preach- 
ers, lawyers, doctors, merchants, bakers, 
butchers and candlestick makers insist on 
misunderstanding—or what is worse, not 
understanding at all—childhood and 
youth, let them collectively take the con- 
sequences. So long as this remains true 
so long will the social stream contain the 
potential Hickmafs, the Loebs, the 
Leopolds. 

Let them continue to expend enormous 
sums on crime commissions of all h.ads 
and variety. Let them institute formal 
teaching of patriotism and deliver verbal 
broadsides in support of law and order, 
speedier justice, etc., ad infinitum. Let 
them keep.or building bigger and better 
penal institutions (and they will have to 
be bigger if not better), reformatories, 
poor houses, asylums; let them continue 
to raise bigger and bigger community 
chests (and they will have to be bigger); 
let them continue to deal with all forms 
of evils, ailments, disruptions when full 
blown rather than when in the making, 
and our sins will multiply and costs will 
mount to staggering proportions. 

Society is getting top-heavy in reaping 
its annual harvest of adult derelicts. One 
dollar for cure, one cent for prevention, 
is the American policy for social redemp- 
tion. Pursuit of false gods is society's 
favorite indoor and outdoor sport. 
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Cuba and Spelling, Championships 


Representatives of Cuba Eighth Grade Have Been 
Victorious in Three Spelling Contests 


UPILS and school building as 
pictured on the front cover are 
not all the factors in the vic- 
tories in spelling that have 
come to the Cuba, Fulton county, 
graded school; the teachers, also, 
whose pictures appear on this page 
deserve much credit for the town’s 
achievements. 
Cuba indeed holds a unique record 
in the State spelling contests. There 


MISS BERTHA INMAN 
Who Developed First Champions 
in Cuba Schools 


have been fourteen such contests and 
the representative of the eighth 
grade of Cuba has been victorious 
three times and has placed third once. 
Their first championship was in 1921 
when Blake Henderson was the win- 
ner. In 1922 Bernice Bishop brought 
victory again to the Cuba elemen- 
tary school, and in 1925 Pauline 
Berta placed third in the contest. Two 
vears later, December, 1927, Cuba 
again produced a winner in the per- 
son of James Nelson. (See account, 
Illinois Teacher, February, this year.) 

Miss Bertha Inman was the teacher 
who developed the first two Cuba 
champions. The Cuba contestant who 
ranked third was also her pupil. Upon 
Miss Inman’s resignation in 1925 
Miss Emma Giachino was promoted 
from the sixth grade in the school to 
the eighth, and she it was who trained 
the present holder of the spelling title 
in Illinois. Nor should the teacher 
of the seventh grade in the school be 
overlooked. Miss Agnes Marshall has 
held this position since 1920, Pp. H 


Hellyer, superintendent of Fulton 
county schools says: ‘‘ A great amount 
of praise should go to her as her 
valued experience has aided the other 
teachers in the preparation and selec- 
tion of varied lists of words aside 
from the thorough work the pupils 
received while in her room.”’ 

All three of these teachers, Miss 
Inman, Miss Giachino and Miss 
Marshall are themselves graduates of 
the Cuba schools; no wonder the 
citizenry of Cuba regard their town’s 
‘*big business’’ in its specialty of de- 
veloping champion spellers as pecu- 
liarly a local and home industry. In 
fact, interest in spelling has become so 
great among the residents that accord- 
ing to the Peoria Journal-Transeript 


MISS AGNES MARSHALL 
Who Supervised Preliminary 
Training of Winners 


the art is practiced at family dining 
tables and around the hot air regis- 
ters. Be that as it may, Cuba folk 
may well be proud of their school and 
its record. 

A. E. Hubbard is the superintend- 
ent of schools in Cuba, and his active 
interest has aided in promoting good 
spelling. 

What to Read 

The ten outstanding magazine ar- 
ticles selected by the Franklin Square 
Council of Librarians from the March 
issues of magazines published in 
America, are as follows: 

‘*Should Government Ignore Super- 
power—A Debate,’’ Frank Bohn vs. 
Norman Hapgood, in Forum. 
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**SatEvePost—A Mirror of These 
States,’’ by Leon Whipple, in Survey 
Graphic. 

‘*The Last Days of the Romanovs,”’ 
by Edmund A. Walsh, in Atlantic 
Monthly. 

‘*Saving Souls Through Church 
Suppers,’’ by Bishop Fiske, in Scrib- 
ner’s. 

**Back to the Old Diplomacy,’’ by 
Sisley Huddleston, in Harper’s Mag- 
azine. 

“*Gangs,’’ by Morris Markey, in 
Atlantic Monthly. 

‘*When Mass Production Stalls,’’ 
hy Paui U. Kellog, in Survey Graphic. 

‘‘The Gulf Between,’’ by Andre 
Siegfried, in Atlantic Monthly. 

**Religion’s Debt to Science,’’ by 
Harry Emerson Fosdick, D.D., in 
Good Housekeeping. 

‘*What’s Wrong With Mexico?’’ by 
Chester Crowell in the North Ameri- 
can Review. 





Why Have Schools? 


The paramount educational prob- 
lem facing schools and teachers is pro- 
viding training that will enable indi- 
viduals to live successfully in a social 
democratic organization. The amount 
of crime and maladjustment at the 
present time provides abundant evi- 
dence that this problem has not yet 
been successfully solved by schools or 
by society or by any other institution. 
Public schools are justified by the 
prineiple that they are positive agen- 
cies in establishing proper social 
habits and attitudes, thereby reducing 
or eliminating harmful social abnor- 
malities —M. R. Keyworth, Superin- 
tendent, Hamtramck, Michigan. 
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MISS EMMA GIACHINO 
Trainer of Present Spelling 
Champion 
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Teachers’ Reading Circle 


Walter F. Boyes, Manager 








SOME ILLUSTRATIONS 


T IS the universal experience 

that books are indispensable to 

any person who has attached 

himself to any large enterprise 
in a position of leadership or con- 
trol. To the teacher the necessity 
of books is more easily apparent 
than to almost any other class of 
workers. The very necessity of some 
books in the teacher’s life and work 
seems sometimes, however, to disin- 
cline him to use all the books he 
ought. Some books, of course, but 
often, very often, too few and not 
enough use made of the few. 

A brief quotation is here given 
from each of the four books of the 
eurrent year. Such reading would 
undoubtedly be valuable to a much 
larger number of teachers than will 
read the 17,000 books representing 
the year’s sales. 

Suppose a teacher of children 
should attain mastery of the book that 
in its principles and methods and in 
the material offered justifies the fol- 
lowing : 

The true purpose of education is to 
bring the child into his inheritance. For 
many years educators have talked about 
the use of literature in the grades as one 
means of accomplishing this purpose. The 
results of attempts to teach literature in 
the grades have sometimes been disap- 
pointing because often the literature used 
has not been for the grades; that is, it 
has not been children’s literature. In 
other cases the attempts have failed be- 
cause the literature has not been pre- 
sented as literature—it has, for example, 
been presented as reading lessons or com- 
position assignments. Students prepar- 
ing to teach in the grades have been 
studying textbooks from which literature 
for children has been excluded, regard- 
less of its artistic worth. Consequently 
many teachers have not been prepared to 
teach literature in the grades. Often 
they have assumed that the reading les- 
son would develop in the pupil an appre- 
ciation of good literature, not realizing 
that the reading lesson may cause pupils 
to dislike literature, especially poetry, un- 
less it is supplemented by appropriate 
work in children’s literature. If the stu- 
dent reads thoughtfully the literary selec- 
tions in the following sections of this 
book, he probably will realize that chil- 
dren’s literature is also literature for 
aduits, and that it is not only the child’s 
inheritance but also the inheritance of 
humanity. 


A teacher of any subject might be 


the better for familiarity with the 
material of a book written with this 
idea : 

To understand and appreciate the 
contributions which each nation makes 
to the world’s welfare is one of the surest 
ways of developing good will among all 
peoples. Anything that interferes with 
or helps in the growth of any one nation 
is, therefore, a matter of concern to all 
other nations. Our own country, with its 
abundant resources, its great manufac- 
turing plants, and its world-wide trade, 
because of the ideals of its people stands 
forth as one of the most influential 
countries of the world. Great as our 
country is, however, it is dependent in 
many ways upon our neighbor nations, 
and it is necessary that we recognize the 
part which they play in meeting the 
world’s needs. 

Another book of this year’s offer- 
ing to Reading Circle members con- 
eludes a detailed, scientifie study of 
Pupil J, thus: 

As it was, much of his energy was di- 
verted toward the overcoming of school 
blunders through aimless drill. That he 
survived the struggle is a tribute to his 
character and the blind faith of his par- 
ents in the integrity of the school. 

At present the outcome of the case 
is hopeful, insofar as a satisfactory sec- 
ondary education is concerned. He is in- 
tensely interested in his work and al- 
though his course has been somewhat re- 
stricted by his special disability his 
prospect of receiving a good general edu- 
cation is on the whole better than that 
of many normal pupils whose courses 
have been determined by the entrance re- 
quirements of particular higher institu- 
tions of learning. 

At the close of one of its twenty 
chapters the fourth book gives this: 

It is clear, therefore, that we control 
emotions, that we start them, disperse 
them, or modify them, by control of the 
attention. By means of suggestion, there- 
fore, we lead others to shift their atten- 
tion. If they have an emotion causing 
them to act unfavorably to our purposes 
we, by an appropriate remark or gesture, 
so control that emotion as to further our 
immediate ends. We then control con- 
duct by controlling the emotions. We 
control the emotions by controlling at- 
tention. We in turn control attention by 
means of something that we do or say. 
To that extent we build in others learn- 
ing attitudes. 





Children—‘“No, we're not twins.” 

Teacher—“But if you are both six 
years old on the same day of the same 
year you must be twins.” 

Children—“But, we’re not! There's an- 
other one of us; we're triplets.” 
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An Interview With Professor Myers 

In Cincinnati there lives one, Philip 
Van Ness Myers, whose writings as 
an educator, have made him known 
to thousands of school people. Pro- 
fessor Myers is today a powerfully 
built man, rugged in strength and 
virile in intellect. Though his years 
actually number eighty-two, he is an 
interesting man and not at all the 
doddering figure commonly associated 
with old age. 

After conversation ranging from 
the motive of Mr. Myers in writing 
his first text in European history, his 
health, the changing emphasis in the 
study of history, the ascendancy of 
the white race, the future of the 
United States, eugenics, heredity 
versus environment, psychology, and 
psychic phenomena, the interviewer 
closes, ‘‘We came away with reluct- 
ance. It seemed to us that if at 82, 
we could show as much vigor of body 
and mind as Professor Meyers, as 
much interest in the best current 
thought, as much tolerance, we should 
be fortunate indeed.’’—Ohio Schools. 








AS THE TEACHER, 
SO THE SCHOOL 

The teacher is in a very real 
sense the school. Magnificent 
buildings, however splendidly 
equipped, do not constitute a 
school. Fill such buildings with 
picked children from the commu- 
nity and you still do not have a 
school. There is no school until 
the teacher appears, and the kind 
of school that you then have de- 
pends upon the kind of teacher 
that appears. Neatness in dress 
and person on the part of the 
teacher, purity in thought and life, 
honest, painstaking thoroughness 
in work, kindness and thoughtful- 
ness for others, firmness and jus- 
tice in matters of discipline, ac- 
curacy in thought and statement, 
hopefulness, earnestness, enthu- 
siasm, courage, loyalty to pupils 
and superiors, these characteris- 
tics will reflect themselves in the 
lives and work of her pupils. On 
the other hand, a_ dissatisfied, 
grumbling, gossiping, scolding, ir- 
ritable, disparaging, nagging, dis- 
loyal, insincere, inaccurate, fault- 
finding, pessimistic sort of teacher 
always has a class of intellectual 
nondescripts, causing her and 
others trouble, making little or no 
progress in their studies, and re- 
flecting accurately the personal 
traits and mental characteristics 
of the teacher.—Frank D. Boyn- 
ton, Superintendent of Schools, 
Ithaca, New York; President- 
Elect, Department of Superintend- 
ence, N. E. A. 
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Directory of State Association 


Who’s Who Among the Officers and Committees of the 
Illinois State Teachers’ Association 


Officers of State Association 
President, Fannie Spaits Merwin, Man- 


ito; First Vice President, Frances E. 
Harden, 1533 Sherwin Ave., Chicago; 
Second Vice President, P. H. Miller, 


Plano; Third Vice President, Nellie Bur- 
meister, Centralia; Secretary, Robert C. 
Moore, Carlinville; Treasurer, Charles 
McIntosh, Monticello. 

Executive Committee, L. W. Hanna, 
Chm., Centralia; Justin Washburn, Rock 
Island; John A. Hayes, Peoria; Director 
of Research, Lester R. Grimm, 426 Mine 
Workers Bldg., Springfield; Editor of 
Illinois Teacher, Robert C. Moore, Carlin- 
ville; the Board of Directors consists of 
the President, First Vice President and 
the three members of the Executive 
Committee. 


Committees of State Association 

Committee on Appropriations: Chair- 
man, L. W. Hanna, Centralia; Southern 
Division, Mary Robinson, Mound City; 
Southwestern Division, C. L. Edwards, 
Salem; Southeastern Division, L. P. Bab- 
cock, Louisville; Eastern Division, B. F. 
Holscher, Marsha!l; Western Division, 
T. W. Everitt, Biggsville; South Central 
Division, A. B. Close, Taylorville; Central 
Division, H. H. Edmunds, Clinton; East 
Central Division, L. W. Haviland, Onarga; 
Illinois Valley Division, George O. Smith, 
Princeton; Black Hawk Division, H. P. 
Hilbish, Erie; Northwestern Division, A. 
H. Guhl, Rochelle; Northeastern Division, 
Ruth -&. Steintorf, Plano; Lake Shore 
Division, Jesse L. Smith, Highland Park; 
Chicago Division, Edith P. Shepherd, 6516 
Blackstone Ave. 

Committee on Legislation: Chairman, 
John A. Hayes, Peoria; Southern Divi- 
sion, Harry Taylor, Harrisburg; South- 
western Division, W. F. Coolidge, Granite 
City; Southeastern Division, E. O. May, 
Lawrenceville; Eastern Division, Nettie 
L. Roughton, Sullivan; Western Division, 
John H. Steiner, Quincy; South Central 
Division, Edgar C. Pruitt, Springfield; 
Central Division, E. H. Lukenbill, Lin- 
coln; East Central Division, A. P. John- 
son, Kankakee; Illinois Valley Division, 
J. B. McManus, LaSalle; Black Hawk 
Division, G. E. Platt, Keithsburg; North- 
western Division, R. E. Garrett, Belvi- 
dere; Northeastern Division, Fred L. 
Biester, Glen Ellyn; Lake Shore Division, 
Anna L. Shinn, River Firest; Chicago 
Division, Nano T. Hickey, 2817 Cam- 
bridge Ave. 

Committee on Resolutions: Chairman, 
Justin Washburn, Rock Island; Southern 
Division, Sohn Creek, Herrin; Southwest- 
ern Division,, T. A. Allen, Nashville; 
Southeastern Division, S. O. Dale, Fair- 
field; Eastern Division, Mrs. A. T. Brady, 
Greenup; Western Division, Jasper Shoe- 
maker, Media; South Central Division, 
William Harris, Decatur; Central Divi- 
sion, E. A. Turner, Normal; East Central 
Division, E. A. Lloyd, Grant Park; IIli- 
nois Valley Division, L. C. Smith, Wenona; 


Black Hawk Division, A. L. Fulwiler, 
East Moline; Northwestern Division, M. 
L. Whittaker, DeKalb; Northeastern 
Division, Marion Strossman, Aurora; 
Lake Shore Division, John S. Clark, 
Waukegan; Chicago Division, James A. 
Meade, Western Springs. 

Committee on Teacher Training: Chair- 
man, David Felmley, Normal, '28; J. C. 
Brown, DeKalb, '28; Harry Taylor, Har- 
risburg, '28; Carrie Barnes, 1509 Whittier 
Ave., Springfield, ’28; Frances Stokdyk, 
Oak Park, '28; H. B. Fisher, Streator, ’29; 
Wm. B. Owen, Chicago Normal College, 
Chicago, '29; H. W. Shryock, Carbon- 
dale, 29; T. Arthur Simpson, Waukegan, 
'29; Ella LaDew, 300 N. Madison St., 
Peoria, ’29; L. C. Lord, Charleston, '29; 
Cc. E. Chadsey, U. of I., Urbana, ’30; L. 
W. Hanna, Centralia, '30; Louise Seibert, 
Bloomington, °'30; John Arthur Strong, 
Prin. Nobel School, Chicago, '30; Sophia 
P. Camenisch, Chicago Normal College, 
Chicago, °30; Floyd T. Goodier, Chicago 
Heights, ’31; W. P. Morgan, Macomb, ’31; 
T. J. McCormack, LaSalle, ’31; William 
Harris, Decatur, ’31; E. W. Powers, Wat- 
seka, °31. 

Committee on State School Fund: 
Chairman, N. M. Mason, Oglesby, ’31; 
D. Walter Potts, East St. Louis, '32; Wm. 
E. White, Springfield, 31; E. H. Luken- 
bill,” Lincoln, °30; H. J. Beckemeyer, 
Hillsboro, '29; Don C. Rogers, Prin. John 
Smyth School, Chicago, ’28. 

Committee on School District Unit: 
Chairman, H. H. Schroeder, Normal, ’28; 
Walter F. Boyes, Galesburg, ’29; E. O. 
May, Robinson, °30; Floyd T. Goodier, 
Chicago Heights, °31; U. J. Hoffman, 
Springfield, '32; B. C. Moore, Eureka, ’32. 

Committee to Confer with the Board of 
Trustees of the State Teachers’ Pension 
and Retirement Fund: August Maue, 
Chairman, Joliet; Ruth Shield, 912 N. 
Monroe Street, Peoria; Letty M. Henry, 
1876 20th Avenue, Moline; E. L. Ny- 
gaard, Kenilworth; Mrs. Maude Chalfant, 
Carmi. 


Officers of Divisions of I. S. T. A. 

Southern Division: President, C. A. 
Waller, West Frankfort; Vice President, 
Cc. W. Conrad, Marion; Second Vice Pres- 
ident, John W. Allen, Eldorado; Record- 
ing Secretary, Kate Hartline, Cairo; Cor- 
responding Secretary, Madge Moore, 
Benton; Financial Secretary, L. L. Evers, 
Metropolis; Treasurer, M. L. Hunt, Mc- 
Leansboro. 

Executive Committee, W. T. Felts, 
Chairman, Carbondale; E. B. Swafford, 
Benton; A. A. Moore, Harrisburg. 

State Committees: Appropriations, 
Mary Robinson, Mound City; Legislation, 
Harry Taylor, Harrisburg; Resolutions, 
John Creek, Herrin. 

Southwestern Division: President, R. 
L. Scott, Carrollton; Vice President, 
Frank H. Markman, Jerseyville; Treas- 
urer, Estella Bean, East St. Louis: Sec- 
retary, Tillie Reither, East St. Louis. 
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Executive Committee, W. F. Coolidge, 
Chairman, Granite City; C. L. Edwards, 


Salem; T. E. Allen, Nashville. 
State Committees: 


Coolidge, Granite City; Resolutions, T. A. 


Allen, Nashville. 
Southeastern Division: 


Harry C. Puntney, Carmi. 


Executive Committee, E. H. Hostettler, 
Chairman, Olney; J. T. Timberlake, Mt. 


Carmel; S. O. Dale, Fairfield. 

State Committees: Appropriations, L. 
P. Babcock, Louisville; Legislation, E. O. 
May, Lawrenceville; 
Dale, Fairfield. 

Eastern Division: 
Greeson, Toledo; Vice President, John R. 


Moss, Paris; Secretary, Anna Pape, Mat- 


toon; Treasurer, E. H. Taylor, Charleston. 


Executive Committee, Nettie L. Rough- 
E. L. Stover, 


ton, Chairman, Sullivan; 
Charleston; Nell Taylor, Tuscola. 
State Committees: Appropriations, B. 


F. Holscher, Marshall; Legislation, Net- 


tie L. Roughton, Sullivan; 
Mrs. A. T. Brady, Greenup. 

Western Division: President, W. E. 
Nelson, Quincy; Vice President, C. F. 
Miller, Galesburg; Secretary, Helen L. 
Rothgeb, Quincy; Treasurer, A. E. Deck- 
er, Carthage. 

Executive Committee, F. M. Winbigler, 
Chairman, Monmouth; O. O. Young, 2 
yrs., Galesburg; George A. Selters, 3 yrs., 
Macomb. 

State Committees: Appropriations, T. 
W. Everitt, Bushnell; Legislation, John 
H. Steiner, Quincy; Resolutions, Jasper 
Shoemaker, Media. 

South Central Division: President, W. 
E. Buck, Virginia; Vice President, Cora 
B. Ryman, Decatur; Secretary, Julia 
Brodman, Beardstown; Treasurer, Geo. 
W. Solomon, Carlinville. 

Executive Committee, Harry J. Blue, 
Chairman, Carlinville; Laura Tice, Mt. 
Sterling; C. A. Stevens, Springfield. 

State Committees: Appropriations, A. 
B. Close, Taylorville; Legislation, Edgar 
C. Pruitt, Springfield; Resolutions, Wil- 
liam Harris, Decatur. 

Central Division: President, J. H. 
Brewer, Peoria; Vice President, W. W 
McCulloch, Pontiac; Secretary, Nellie 
Henry, Lincoln; Treasurer, H. B. Beecher, 
Peoria. 

Executive Committee, D. F. Nickols, 
Chairman, Lincoln; R. V. Lindsey, Pekin; 
B. C. Moore, Eureka. 

State Committees: Appropriations, H. 
H. Edmunds, Clinton; Legislation, E. H. 
Lukenbill, Lincoln; Resolutions, E. A. 
Turner, Normal, 

East Central Division: President, C. E. 
Chadsey, Urbana; Vice President, G. W. 
Sutton, Monticello; Secretary, Mabel D. 


Resolutions, 


Ricketts, Urbana; Treasurer, G. H. 
Wright, Urbana 
Executive Committee, W. C. Baer, 


Chairman, Danville; 
yrs., Watseka; 
Urbana. 


E. W. Powers, 2 
L. W. Williams, 3 yrs., 


Appropriations, C. 
L. Edwards, Salem; Legislation, W. F. 


President, O. 
C.-Anderson, Clay City; Vice President, 
J. T. Timberlake, Mt. Carmel; Secretary, 
H. L. Hamilton, Bridgeport; Treasurer, 


Resolutions, S. O. 


President, E. E. 
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State Committees: Appropriations, L. 
WwW. Haviland, Onarga; Legislation, A.. P. 
Johnson, Kankakee; Resolutions, E. A. 
Lloyd, Grant Park. 

IWinols Valley Division: President, 
Elizabeth Bowers, Ottawa: Vice Pres- 
ident, John W. Graham, LaSalle; Secre- 
tary, Sherman Littler, Henry; Treasurer, 
T. M. Kennedy, Granville. 

Executive Committee, C. H. Root, Chair- 
man, Morris; C. L. Sarver, Spring Valley; 
Dean Inman, Granville. 

State Committees : Appropriations, 
George O. Smith, Princeton; Legislation, 
J. B. McManus, LaSalle; Resolutions, L. 
Cc. Smith, Wenona. 

Black Hawk Division: President, R. 
W. Bardwell, Rock Island; Vice Pres- 
ident, E. R. Selleck, Sterling; Secretary, 


Florence Donahey, Moline; Treasurer, 
E. P. Nutting, Moline. 
Executive Committee, O. F. Koch, 


Chairman, Kewanee; W. E. Weaver, 2 
yrs. Morrison; H. K. Whittier, 3 yrs., 
Joy. 

State Committees: Appropriations, H. 
P. Hilbish, Erie; Legislation, G. E. Platt, 
Keithsburg; Resolutions, A. L. Fulwiler, 
East Moline. 

Northwestern Division: President, F. 
A. Jensen, Rockford; Vice President, C. 
H. LeVitt, DeKalb; Secretary, Ida Voigt, 
Freeport; Treasurer, Benjamin Hanna, 
Rockford. 

Executive Committee, P. F. Grove, 
Chairman, Mt. Carroll; H. B. Price, 1 yr., 
Morrison; Myrtle Heer, 1 yr., Galena; 
I. B. Potter, 2 yrs., Dixon; Roberta Am- 
rine, 2 yrs., Sycamore; Olive Stoffregan, 
3 yrs., Oregon; M. E. Stephan, 3 yrs., 


Stockton. 

State Committees: Appropriations, A. 
H. Guhl, Rochelle; Legislation, R. E. 
Garrett, Belvidere; Resolutions, M. L. 


Whittaker, DeKalb. 


Northeastern Division: President, C. 


H. Dixon, Yorkville; Vice President, 
Margaret Aitken, Crystal Lake; Treas- 
urer, August Maue, Joliet; Secretary, 


Ruth Cleary, Elgin. 

Executive Committee, L. W. Smith, 
Chairman, Joliet, ’29; C. H. Hill, Marengo, 
‘30; Edna Keith, Joliet, ’30; C. W. Thomp- 
son, St. Charles, ’29; Ernest Iler, Down- 
ers Grove, '29; Ethel Coe, Woodstock, ’28. 

State Committees : Appropriations, 
Ruth §S. Steintorf, Plano; Legislation, 
Fred L. Biester, Glen Ellyn; Resolutions, 
Marion Strossman, Aurora. 

Lake Shore Division: President, 
Martha Olsen, Evanston; Vice President, 
Madeleine Biederman, Evanston; Secre- 
tary, D. E. Waker, Evanston; Treasurer, 
E. L. Nygaard, Kenilworth. 

Executive Committee, J. C. Davies, 
Chairman, LaGrange; T. Arthur Simpson, 
Waukegan; J. L. Thalman, Maywood; 
W. E. McVey, Harvey; Caroline Parsons, 
Oak Park. 

State Committees : Appropriations, 
Jesse L. Smith, Highland Park; Legis- 
lation, Anna L. Shinn, River Forest; 
Resolutions, John S. Clark, Waukegan. 

Chicago Division: President, R. R. 
Smith, 6719 Francisco Ave.; Vice Pres- 
ident, Frances E. Harden, 1543 Sherwin 
Ave.; Secretary, Emma McCredie, i24 
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W. Marquette Road; Treasurer, Susan 
Scully, 7159 University Ave. 

Executive Committee, Eizy Downey, 
Chairman, 5360 Washington Blvd.; Anise 
Slattery, 6427 Glenwood Ave.; Mary E. 
Twohig, 970 Edgecomb Place. 
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State Committees : Appropriations, 
Edith P. Shepherd, 6516 Blackstone Ave.; 
Legislation, Nano T. Hickey, 2817 Cam- 
bridge Ave.; Resolutions, James A. 
Meade, Western Springs. 





Illinois Pupils’ Reading Circle 


“{t wa great thing for a child to hear the call of @ good book.” 
D. F. Nickols, Manager, Lincoln, Illinois 





ea 


‘*When Spring unlocks the babbling 

* brooks, 

Unlock your heart, good friend, with 
books.’”’ 


‘*There are four kinds of readers. 
The first is like the hour-glass; and 
their reading, being as the sand, it 
runs in and runs out, and leaves not a 
vestige behind. A second is the 
sponge, which imbibes everything, 
and returns it in nearly the same 
state, only a little dirtier. A third is 
like a jelly-bag, allowing all that is 
pure to pass away, retaining only the 
refuse and the dregs. And the fourth 
is like the slaves in the diamond mines 
of Golconda, who, casting aside all 
that is worthless, retain only pure 
gems.’’—Coleridge. 


Selling Books to Children 


‘*Every teacher of reading or liter- 
ature is a book salesman or sales- 
woman. The teacher must, therefore, 
use the salesman’s methods. In ad- 
dition to the use of the more common 
methods of salesmen, the teacher must 
give years of training to the persons 
whe contract for the books. Much of 
this training falls within the scope of 
the methods of teaching. . . 

‘The teacher’s task of salesman- 
ship involves not the provision of 
beoks for children to read, it involves 
instead the sale of the desire to read 
books. Certain definite principles by 
means of which the desire to read 
books is cultivated have been evolved 
by experienced librarians. A recital 
of three of these principles wilil suf- 
fice to show their importance to the 
teacher of reading. 

(1) The book must be taken to the 
reader, not the reader expected to seek 
the book. In proof of this, witness the 
branch libraries constantly springing up 
in outlying districts, and those not in the 
homes of the well-to-do, cultivated mem- 
bers of the community, but of the work- 
ing man and woman and boy and girl, 
who may be enticed by the convenience 
of the library's location to become its 
regular patrons. 

(2) The indifferent reader, once with- 
in the door of the library, must be wel- 
comed by an atmosphere of cheer and 
homelikeness. . 

(3) The impractical reader must be 


b, —-. 2 —vo aoe 


helped (a) to find what he wants; (b) 
to want constantly more and more; (c) 
to want ever better and better. 

‘‘How ean the teacher carry out 
these principles? .. . 

‘*Books are usually taken to the 
reader by making them accessible to 
readers and prospective readers. Pub- 
lie librarians have been active in re- 
cent years in increasing the accessi- 
bility of books. They have established 
branch and ‘circulating’ libraries as 
well as the ‘open shelves’ within 
their main libraries. A great increase 
in the number of books drawn out by 
library patrons attests the value of 
these distributing devices.’” 

The third purpose of the Illinois 
Pupils’ Reading Circle mentioned in 
our prospectus reads: ‘‘To make the 
books accessible to teachers.’’ And 
of course the books are accessible to 
the children when the library is a 
part of the school equipment. The 
libraries in rural and village schools 
serve their respective communities to 
a certain extent with adult reading 
also. Many of the books selected for 
the upper grades are read by parents 
and other members of the family who 
do not attend school. The main ob- 
jective of the Circle, however, is to 
enable the teacher to direct the out- 
side reading of the pupils. With a 
set of books in each room it is an easy 
matter to arouse an interest in read- 
ing and to maintain such interest by 
supplying books for continued read- 
ing. There is little or no difficulty in 
developing the ‘‘reading habit’’ when 
the Cirele plan is followed. The suc- 
cess of this plan is attested in thou- 
sands of rural, village and city schools 
in our State. 

Thus the Illinois Pupils’ Reading 
Cirele ‘‘takes the books to the read- 
ers’’; it supplies ‘‘what the child 
wants’’; it increases his interest and 
leads him ‘‘to want constantly more 
and more’’; and the character of the 
books is such that a taste for good 
reading is acquired which causes him 
‘*to want ever better and better.’’ 

The Circle is bridging the gap be- 
tween school and public library. 





"Toe Matertets of Teaching, by Willis L. Uhl, 
pr. «oa. € 
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Teachers 
Going to 
Summer 


School 


Will find it to their advantage to investigate 
the standing and the offerings at 


Colorado 
State Teachers 
College 


With 100 outstanding Educators ready to 
serve you, Colorado State Teachers College 
offers you a unique opportunity for personal 
and professional growth. Besides the regular 
faculty a number of leading educators have 
been gathered from the Colleges and Univer- 
sities of repute throughout the country. 





Colorado State Teachers College makes 
Plan a Post-Convention visit to the new ample provision for graduate work. 
PRIN “ W. HR Colorado State Teachers College, besides 
CE of ALES OTEL being a Mecea of education, is ideally located 
+ 2s lacie ti for summer study. The days in Greeley, Colo- 
adjoining G Na l Park rado, are never uncomfortably warm, and the 
Oy serranpes- a stupendous view of both the Canadian nights are 
Rockies of Waterton Lakes National Park and the 
American Rockies of Glacier National Park, this modern Always Cool 
hotel offers every facility for a delightful vacation in 
Northwest Adventureland. The Switzerland of America. The climate 
Come out this summer after the N. E. A. Convention. lightens the burden of summer study. The 
Ride horseback, climb, cruise enchanting lakes. The re- tired teacher is refreshed by a fgw weeks 
turn fare is only slightly more than the special low rate ; 
to Minneapolis. Inquire at once for further information. Close to the Mountains 


GREAT NORTH E aN 2,551 students from 31 different states were 


enrolled in the college last summer. 
ROUTE OF THE NEW ORIENTAL LIMITED 
Send for literature. Address 
George Willard Frasier, President 
Colorado State Teachers College 
Greeley, Colorado 


Northern Railway 
113 So. Clark St., Chicago, IIL 
0 Iam pl to atcend the N. E. A. Convention at 
Minneapolis, July 1-6. 
D st Si, Nee ak. Dae oe ; 
it io ° * 
4 and about Glacier National Park. First Half Begins June 1 Ends July 21 


Second Half Begins July 23—Ends August 25 


Name 
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Facts as Fascinating as Childhood’s 








Tue Smoxe Sicnac 








American Indians 


PROJECT: To develop an 
understanding and appreci- 
ation of the Indian. 


I. How did the Indians live 
before the White Man came? 


. Where they lived. p. 2962. 
. Physical characteristics. p. 2962. 
. Language. p. 2963. 
. Religion. pp. 2964, 2965. 
. Government. pp 2965, 2966. 
. Industries. p. 2966. 
. Homes. p. 2967. 
. Dress. p. 2967. 
. Amusements. p. 2967. 
10. Origin. p. 2962. 
11. Types of Indians. p. 2962. 


Il. PROBLEM: How have the 
Indians been influenced 
through contact with White 
Men? 

1. In number. p. 2962. 
2. In warlikeness. pp. 2966, 2968. 


THE WORLD BOOK 


3. In methods of transportation. 
p. 2967. 

4. Industries. p. 2966. 

5. Citizenship. p. 2968. 

6. Education. pp. 2969, 5999. 

7. Indian Reservations. p. 2969. 


Ill. ADDITIONAL PROJ- 
ECTS: 


1. Prepare a debate on the 
following: 


Resolved: That the In- 
dian has been unjustly 
treated by being deprived 
of his land by the whites. 


. Prepare a paper on the 
topic: 
Some erroneous ideas 
concerning Indian life as 
it existed before the 
white man came. 


Organized Knowledge in Story and Pictures 


Published by W. F. QUARRIE & COMPANY, 154 E. Erie St., Chicago, Ill. 


Best-Loved Tales 


Like Cooper’s Indian stories, 
World Book readings hold 
children spellbound 


AVE you ever read “The Last of the Mohicans” 

to a group of normally noisy youngsters? Re- 
member how they sat silent, open-mouthed, intent 
on every movement of their Indian hero, Uncas; how 
they followed him stealthily through the leafy forest, 
ears attuned to every sound, eyes peering sharply 
into the eerie shadows ahead, muscles set to spring? 
Cooper knew the secret of holding the child mind 
spellbound by a simple, narrative style that was vivid 
and understandable. 


Have you ever wished that every subject could be 
made as interesting to children as that immortal story? 
Then read The World Book, and see how its lively 
Pages are written to stir the imagination of children. 
An infinite variety of subjects, covering every field 
of human thought, are here presented in clear-cut, 
storybook style that breathes life into cold facts, and 
makes them real and unforgettable. 


Your task is simplified. Your classroom becomes an 
open forum. The children find new romance in the 
world about them, and shake off the indifference 
that makes teaching difficult. 


You will £ad all kinds of project matter in The 
World Book, ready for instant reference. Facts are 
organized, grouped and related. They apply directly 
to the subject of study. Only an educator who 
knows the teacher’s problem could have edited this 
book. M. V. O’Shea of the University of Wisconsin 
is the Editor in Chief who has made The World 
Book the preferred reference set today in tens of 
thousands of American schools. 


The World Book is a 10-volume set, containing 
7000 pages, and is fully illustrated. It is an encyclo- 
pedia of authoritative information that many teachers 
find indispensable. Moreover, it is an impressive 
addition to a personal library. 


Free pages, sent on request, can 
show you how valuable The World 
Book will be in saving time, and 
making topics interesting. Terms 
for payment are as low as 20c a day 
Tear out and send the coupon be- 
low for specimen pages and book- 
let, “Making School Deys Count.” 
Or enclose 25 and receive a 68- 
page booklet om projects and 
problems, ready for use in the 
schoolroom. Sign and send tire 
coupon at once -— before you 
turn this page. 


, a ee ee es “T 
" W. F. QUARRIE & COMPANY 
Dept. 104, 154 East Erie Street, Chicago, Ill. 


© Here is 25¢ (wrapped coin) for which please mail your 68-page book 
let on “Projects and Problems” for teachers using the project method. 


) Send me FREE specimen pages of The World Book, and copies of 
your booklets, “* Making School Days Count” and “The Verdict of 
Educators." 
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City 
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The Rural School 


L. W. Hacker, Contributing Editor, Normal, Illinois 
“Let us dedicate one page of The Illinois Teacher to rural education.” 








Conference of Rural Teachers 
HO doubts but that the 
rural teachers of Piatt 
county received much help 
from a recent all day 

meeting held as a conference, using 
the question, answer, discussion 
method? Before the meeting, which 
was for teachers of five or more 
years’ experience only, Superintend- 
ent MeIntosh had received in re- 
sponse to his letter of inquiry many 
replies listing topics that were 
troubling the teachers. 

The problems most frequently men- 
tioned were: 

Lack of co-operation of parents. 

Community lethargy. 

Lack of knowledge of equipment and 
supplies on the part of school directors. 

Lack of proper respect among pupils 
of each other’s rights. 

Irregular attendance. 

Poorly lighted school rooms. 

Sub-normal pupils. 

“Puppy-love.” 

Repeaters in grades. 

Failure of all known methods in spell- 
ing. 

Poor study habits. 

Need of better results in reading. 

Lack of interest in history. 

Too much work outlined for the time 
at one’s disposal. 

Failure of pupils to think for them- 
selves in arithmetic. 

Lack of time to make adequate lesson 
plans. 

Failure of pupils to retain knowledge 
acquired. 

Bright pupils who can make good 
grades with little effort. 

County Superintendents Boyes of 
Knox county, Watts and his assistant, 
Mr. Wright, of Champaign county, 
and Mr. Hacker, of I. S. N. U., assist- 
ed Superintendent MelIntosh in act- 
ing as counselors. Surely this confer- 
ence sort of meeting with group dis- 
cussion under expert leaders is to be 
preferred to the lecture type of in- 
stitute. 


Meeting of School Directors 
of County 

It would seem that Boards of Direc- 
tors should share, wholly or in part, 
the solving of some of the problems of 
the Piatt county teachers mentioned 
above. In some counties, notably 
Knox, directors do have meetings to 
consider just such questions. Super- 
intendent Boyes pronounced the one 
held March 3 one of the best of such 


meetings since he inaugurated the 
plan in 1923. 
The major points discussed were : 
The new distributive fund. 
The selecting and hiring of teachers. 
School budgets. 
When a school is a school. 


Lake county has some of the best 
one-room school buildings in the state, 
and is fortunate enough to have also 
the very necessary complement to 
realize the greatest benefits from 
them, some of the best teachers of one- 
room schools in the state. Many Lake 
county districts have a high assessed 
valuation and are well able to support 
such a school program without an 
overwhelming tax burden. However, 
the county superintendent, T. Arthur 
Simpson, does not just trust to luck 
that highly qualified teachers will 
come his way by magic. He visits 
Normal schools each year in search of 
the kind of teachers he wants for his 
schools. It is not enough that those 
whom he interviews should have the 
best of school and training records, 
nor is he satisfied merely that they 
are interested in the rural field in 
education. He seeks further until he 
finds, if possible, those who qualify in 
both these respects, and the rural 
children in his county are reaping the 
benefits of his diligence. The prox- 
imity of Lake county to Wisconsin 
aids him in his quest, as our neigh- 
bor to the north has done much more 
than has Illinois in the training of 
rural teachers. Consequently there 
are a considerable number of Wiscon- 
sin teachers in that part of the state. 

The Wadsworth school is one of 
these fine educational plants under 
Mr. Simpson’s supervision. The build- 
ing is heated by an oil burner, auto- 
matic in its control. There are no 
fires to build, no smoke, no dust, no 
ashes; the temperature is uniform, 
the health of the pupils better, and 
the burner keeps fire over the week 
end. There is water pressure for the 
drinking fountains and toilets. A 
woman comes to the school house 
every day to prepare the hot lunch. In 
the basement is a store used for a 
double purpose, to provide goods 
needed for the lunches and for pupils 
to trade in, working out arithmetic 
problems. It has seales, toy money, 
eanned goods and various items. The 
teacher is highly skilled and is pre- 
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paring to be a rural specialist. She 
sees a fine field in this work and is 
happy and satisfied in this country 
school. This is a Superior school with 
an enrollment of 33 pupils. 

The Director of Rural Education, 
I. S. N. U., who recently visited this 
and others of ‘‘the finest rural 
teachers in the finest environment in 
the state’’ says that he does not sup- 
pose for a moment that all the rural 
schools of Lake county were of this 
high class type. Both extremes are 
represented there as elsewhere,—the 
very, very rich and the very, very 
much poorer. 

However, the extremes in Lake 
county are not so great by any man- 
ner of means as in the State at large. 
In the poorest district in Illinois the 
assessed valuation of property is less 
than $9,000.00 and there are two or 
three others each less than $10,000.00. 
In marked contrast, in the wealthiest 
district in Lake county which hap- 
pens to be also the wealthiest in the 
State, the assessed valuation is $2,- 
420,000, or from 230 to 270 times 
that in the districts in Saline and Pope 
counties, cited above as the poorest. 
Truly, there is need of equalization of 
educational opportunity in this sov- 
ereign commonwealth of ours. 

The mosquito is like a child. When he 
stops making a noise, you know he’s get- 
ting into something. 
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EUROPE 


Every deck, every sunny 


corner—yours 


Four splendid ships, Minne- 
kahda, Minnesota, Devonian 
and Winifredian, carry only 
one class—TOURIST Third 
Cabin. And so, even though 
you pay only 3c a mile for 
your crossing, you have the 
complete freedom of the 
ship. No class distinctions. 


Or, if you wish, you may go 
“TOURIST” in specially re- 


served quarters on such 





famous liners as Majestic, 
world’s largest ship, Homeric, 


Olympic and Belgenland. 


May we not send you com- 
plete information about our 
many sailings to principal 


ports of Europe? 


Sy 


WHITE JTAR LINE 


RED JTAR LINE REYEAND LINE 





SNVERMATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


Address J.D. Roth, Mgr., E.B.Larson, W.P.T.M. 
180 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, our offices 
elsewhere, or any authorized steamship agents. 











Natural Slate 
Blackboards 
Are Everlasting 
.....» Always 
as Good as New 


NATURAL SLATE CAN- 
NOT BE IMITATED OR 
SUBSTITUTED BY 
HANDS OR MINDS OF 

















Natural Slate Blackboard Co. 


401 Robin Avenue Pen Argyl, Pa. 


Just Published 
For Your Library 


Thayer’s THE PASSING OF THE RECITATION— 
$2.00. 


“A sweeping historical discussion of the 
recitation and an examination of the new 
metheds employed today.” 


Fishback’s CHARACTER EDUCATION IN 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL—$1.64. 


An analysis of and a course of study for 
this great ploneer work of the Junior High 
School. 


Single Coplies—One-Sixth Discount, postage paid 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
1815 Prairie Ave. Chicago, III. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
1815 Prairie Ave., Chicago, Il. 


Send me the books checked above. 


Pin this te your check and mail 
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Some Aspects of Civic Training 
(Continued from Page 7) 

Some 1100 delegates from many coun- 
tries came together for the purpose 
of considering how the city of the 
future should be built, and how the 
modern city could be progressively 
changed and adapted to new con- 
ditions. They were not worshipping 
the old mansions in’ Vienna or else- 
where. On the contrary, they took 
«reat pride in exhibiting to us the 
new structures just erected. There 
was not much interest in the tra- 
ditional types of street structure or 
the mouldiness of city outlines. They 
were primarily concerned with ad- 
justing old structures to modern con- 
ditions of communication, developed 
by the street railway and by the auto- 
mobile. For them the test of value 
was utility in the present and in the 
future, rather than the past. They 
were builders, inventors, adaptors of 
an old world to a changed and chang- 
ing new world. Their proceedings 
were not enlivened by emotional ap- 
peals or traditional harangues, or an- 
cestral worship, but their discussions 
turned upon questions of engineering, 
of finances, of human health, comfort, 
and convenience in our own day. 
Their civie training had been in large 
part the training in invention and ad- 
justment rather than the training of 
uneritical hero worship and rigid in- 
‘loetrination ideas, or belief in the 
immutability of a particular political 
or economic system. 

It is in groups such as this, it seems 
to me that we must find the clue to 
the type of civie training most useful 
to the coming generation, and on the 
other hand it is precisely this type of 
attitude that seems to me most com- 
monly neglected in what we call civie 
education. 

Our texts are likely to be deserip- 
tive rather than functional ; our train- 
ing informational rather than adap- 
tive. If we tested our objectives at 
all, in many eases I predict that we 
should find more training of memory 
than of practical discernment of the 
sham from the genuine, and little of 
imagination and invention essential 
for a changing world. 

We have gone so far in some states 
as to forbid the use of school texts 
that tend in any way to reflect upon 
national heroes, whether true or not, 
leaving the decision to be determined 
not by the historians but by any local 
politician looking for a job; we have 
enacted laws in certain states which 
make it doubtful whether it is still 
lawful for a citizen to suggest a new 
form of government, as in New 
Hampshire. 

But even more we have allowed 
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ourselves to fall into a frame of mind 
more dangerous still—an attitude of 
intolerance toward political dis- 
sent in the field of what anyone is 
pleased to call in his judgment the 
fundamentals of government. We in- 
cline toward the development of an 
incredible type of political funda- 
mentalism, which frowns upon criti- 
cisms of any feature of our govern- 
mental system, especially in the na- 
tional field. 

The laws to which I referred above 
do relatively little harm for they are 
not enforced, and cannot be en- 
forced; but the attitude of mind 
is a dangerous one for our po- 
litieal life. For such a position tends 
to discourage initiative and inven- 
tion; to dry up the living streams of 
constructive criticism without which 
any governmental system must in 
time perish. Such an attitude if pro- 
jected over a period of years would 
reduce our teachers of government to 
the position of memorizers and trans- 
mitters of traditions, trainers of 
youth indoctrinated with the dogma 
of the moment and utterly unfitted 
for the adaptations of modern life. 

Democracy is approaching its su- 
preme test. Now for the first time 
everyone is made a citizen and a re- 
sponsible citizen; now everyone is 
given the elements of an education; 
now everyone begins to have a meas- 
ure of leisure. And, equally impor- 
tant, the world begins to change at a 
rate never before equalled in human 
history. Magic and myth of earlier 
days are outdone every decade by 
modern science with its unexampled 
power over nature and man. This is 
the age of advance and adjustment— 
the period of new patterns of conduct 
in every walk of life. Traditions still 
survive, but never in the world’s his- 
tory were they weaker than now in 
business, in education, in mores, 
whichever way we turn. The surviv- 
ing types of life and conduct are 
those that are able to adjust them- 
selves to this changing world, and 
raise new temples on the ruins of the 
old. 

It would be a supreme tragedy if 
the domain of government alone still 
worshipped at the shrine of the past, 
satisfying itself with the symbols and 
ceremonials of the outlived situations. 
For this can only mean that the new 
masters of mob psychology will weave 
out of the patterns of traditionalism 
the cloaks for their own daring enter- 
prises in popular confusion and con- 
trol. The demagogue and the rogue 
will not fail to utilize the prejudices, 
the hates, the bigotries of mankind 
for their own purposes, and with their 
tongues in their cheeks take over the 
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government of mankind in the name 
of the supreme order of the char- 
latan. 

A wiser statesmanship will not be 
so misled. It will recognize the role 
of invention and adjustment in the 
new world, and the part they must 
play in the life of the coming citizen. 
It will provide for the cultivation of 
discernment and discrimination, for 
the forward look as well as the back- 
ward sweep, for tests of adaptability 
and inventiveness as well as memory, 
for appreciation of the inventor and 
the social technician in the present as 
well as in the past. The sounder 
polities will unfold the political world 
as a shifting scene with constantly 
changing situations, rather than as a 
closed book left only to be revered. It 
would picture the ideal citizen not as 
a devotee of the past but himself a 
father and a founder, joint creator of 
a new world. This is the key to re- 
sponsible government. The great les- 
sons to be drawn from the illustrious 
past will not and should not be lost, 
but will be placed in their true light, 
not as magic or mystery but as the 
genetics of any science, and will be 
the preliminary to the understanding 
of the possibilities of the greater 
future. Traditions will be taught not 
as unchanging types or patterns of 
action, but in their true meaning and 
in their true relationship to the facts 
of life. They will be appraised and 
handed on as are similar situations in 
economic and social life with the ele- 
ments of unreality eliminated from 
them. 

The future of cities and of nations 
does not rest upon the divinity of 
kings, the magic of heroic days, the 
halftruths of competing propagan- 
dists,; but upon the vitality and 
strength of their services to the pres- 
ent day and their future utility for 
mankind. Those who are least confi- 
dent of America’s future are most 
concerned about the artificial protec- 
tion of its past, but those standing 
confident of America’s ability to 
serve her citizens and her world, face 
the past as they face the future, 
serene in their hope for genuine use- 
fulness to mankind. 





Geometry Teachers 


The study of geometry becomes amaz- 
ingly interesting to your students if you 
use the plan of Demonstration by Analysis. 
Your pupils will write the demonstrations 
by the same method as thinking out orig- 


inals. My 75 page booklet is the outgrowth 
of 20 years experience as head of the Math- 
ematics Department of the Springfield High 
School. If this pian is followed, the sub- 
ject becomes a delight to both the instruc- 
tor and the pupils. Sample copy 50 cts. 
(no stamps.) Herbert 0. Barnes, 1514 W. 
South Grand Ave., Springfield, Mlinois. 
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The Truth About Margarine (Oleomargarine) 
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A Word to Teachers 


Margarine is a delicious and wholesome food: 


This is the unanimous opinion of the 
foremost nutrition experts of the world 


Margarine makes bread, rolls, biscuits, hot cakes and baked potatoes 
more appetizing. 


Margarine is completely satisfactory as a shortening for pies and cakes. 


Margarine is delightfully enriching as a flavoring ingredient for cooked 
dishes. 


Margarine is inexpensive, too. 


There are two kinds, and only two kinds of Margarine (Oleomargarine): 
One. made of the best meat fats and vegetable oils, milk and salt. The other, 
usually called Nut Margarine, made of the purest vegetable oils, salt and milk. 


Milk gives Margarine much of its pleasant, sweet flavor. 


Do You Have All the Facts? 


As the world’s largest producers and distributors of Margarine and other 
desirable fat foods are members of this Institute, exceptional research facili- 
ties are available should you care to consult us concerning the food value 
and use of these products. 


Also on request and free of charge, The Institute of Margarine Manu- 
facturers, Munsey Building, Washington, D. C., will mail you any or all of 
these Educational Bulletins in quantities to meet your requirements: 


Bulletin No. 8—“Margarine Laws of Oregon and Washington 
Repealed by a Referendum Vote of the Peo- 
ple November 4, 1924. 

Bulletin No. 9—“Opinions of Educators and Statesmen on 
Margarine and Margarine Legislation.” 

Bulletin No. 10—“The Composition and Food Value of Mar- 
garine.” 

Bulletin No. 11—“The Economics of Vitamines.” 

Bulletin No. 12—“False Advertising.” 


Institute of Margarine Manufacturers, Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 
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(Parent and Teacher 


Margaret P. Van Pelt, Contributing Editor 
306 West 66th St., Chicago 








The Value of Parents and 
Teachers Working Together 

Since our rural people are the back- 
bone of America and the foundation 
of successful business in the indus- 
trial world is influenced by the buy- 
ing power of the farmer, then we real- 
ize that education is essential for the 
rural boy and girl, as well as for the 
city youth. Our rural boys and girls 
must be business men and women if 
they are to compete with the indus- 
trial world; hence the importance of 
having not only a trained teacher but 
one who knows the needs and facts of 
the rural community. 

Nine months of school are necessary 
if children are to accomplish the work 
prescribed by the course of study. The 
teacher must show the parents the im- 
portance of regular attendance, for 
no teacher can teach by absent treat- 
ment. Every day a child is absent is 
a loss to himself, the school and the 
community. The County Superin- 
tendent and teachers should have the 
curriculum that best prepares the 
child for his place in active life. The 
State Course of Study is generally 
followed in the rural schools, but that 
curriculum can be enriched and 
adapted to the community life. An 
education is for the purpose of adapt- 
ing an individual to his environment 
in order that he may be a useful, pro- 
«ressive member of society. It is the 
business of the school to give the 
child this preparation. 

American farmers have paid much 
attention to efficient production, but 
they have attended to production 
only. As important a factor is ef- 
ficient marketing of the product. This 
is an age of adjustments. The farmers 
have changed their ways and means 
of producing. Now the next step is 
to change from marketing on an in- 
dividual basis to organized group 
marketing. Sound farm policy calls 
for a variety of crops, one or more of 
which are likely to be profitable every 
year. The raising of meat and dairy 
animals and poultry products pro- 
vides several cash resources, and is 
the basis of diversified farming. They 
produce commodities that can be sold 
for cash every day of the year. 

Another need in the community is 
to have more land owners. A good 
tenant should have sufficient buying 
power so that he can be eventually a 





land owner. Land owners will take 
better care of the soil. By rotation of 
crops they will retain fertility of soil 
with the proper use of commercial 
fertilizers. 

Keep our intelligent boys interested 
in the farm, show them the value of 
being business farmers so they will 
live on the farm instead of going to 
the city. If parents are fortunate 
enough to have the type of teacher 
who will keep the child interested in 
his school and the home and content” 
ed to live on the farm, then what is 
the responsibility of the people of the 
community to the teacher? First, pro- 
vide a suitable place for the teacher 
to live, make her a part of the com- 
munity so she will be happy and con- 
tent to stay there week-ends and use 
her influence as a builder for a bet- 
ter community. 

Another step for contented rural 
life is the wise use of leisure hours. 
Most days on the farm are busy days 
but the young children should be 
thought of in having a place to make 
their playthings for it is natural to 
want to create. ‘‘Permanent Play 
Material for Young Children’’ by 
Chas. Scribner Publishing Co., New 
York, is helpful. 

Good books, nature, and music en- 
rich all our lives. The victrola and 
radio have brought facilities for music 
appreciation study to many rural 
households. Even the least musical 
can note the time and the rhythm of 
compositions and with practice, one 
by one, performers and selections can 
be recognized as familiar friends. 

The rural people have advantages 
over the city people in the study of 
nature in birds, flowers, trees, shrubs, 
et cetera. Each county should make 
an effort to have a county library so 
all homes could have the books they 
need and enjoy. In leisure hours we 
think of the home, school, church and 
community. Our State Librarian, 
Miss Price, will be glad to send a list 
of books for all ages and different 
subjects that will be helpful. 

By parents visiting the schools they 
ean learn the condition of the build- 
ing and equipment. They will know 
the type of school the children are 
living in for thirty hours a week and 
for nine months each year. Is the 
building well lighted, airy, warm and 
comfortable? Does the building con- 
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form to certain hygienie require- 
ments? Are you sure the children’s 
health will not be impaired by living 
in these surroundings six hours a 
day? To have an active mind the 
child must have a healthy body. If 
the teacher has the right type of 
school and teaches the proper health 
standards, do you parents have the 
same standards for the home? The 
4-H Club and other rural organiza- 
tions have taught the boys and girls 
the value of rest and proper feeding 
in stock raising. But how many times 
have we seen the rural youth lead a 
ealf away from the county and State 





Complete and 
Intelligent 
Visual Service 


&. V. E. PICTUROL Projector 
has triple condensing lenses, 
patented double aperture glasses 
and only patented Heat Ray 
Filter. Absolutely fool proof; 
operates from any circuit or 
from battery. 


The aim of this Society has been 
constant toward providing edu- 
cators with an international head- 
quarters for every aid to Visual 
Education. 


S. V. E. PICTUROLS and Pro- 
jectors meet the most rigid tests. 
They operate easily, are safe, 
dependable and successfully apply 
the most modern principles of 
superior projection. 


PICTUROLS made to order from 
your material or supplied from 
our complete library which in- 
cludes hundreds of subjects cover- 
ing all essential courses. 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION. Inc. 
Mamdactarers Procwors and Datribetors of ‘anual Arty 
27 ¢. LBolle Dept. 1: Chicagp. Ilinote - 


Society for Visual Education, Inc. 

Department 15, 

827 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, III. 
Gentlemen: Please send me complete 

PICTUROL Catalog and full particulars 

< your special liberal FREE Library 

omer. 
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fairs with the blue ribbon, when that 
youth was undernourished himself ? 

To build a sound and permanent 
rural eulture the problems of recrea- 
tion and higher education for young 
people must be met. When the home, 
school, church and community are 
working for the welfare of the child 
and ¢o-operating intelligently in the 
training of the child to give him the 
best advantages in physical, mental, 
moral and spiritual education and se- 
euring laws for the protection of 
women and children, the objectives of 
the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers will be carried out and be- 
come vital. With efficient. produc- 
tion and bargaining power, improve- 
ment in home, school, church and 
community and recreational oppor- 
tunities, we will have more young 
people remain on the farm and be suc- 
cessful business farmers.—Estelle L. 
Kilbride, State Rural Chairman of 
the Illinois Council of Parents and 
Teachers. 


FREE PIANO 


See How Easily You Can Get a Cable 
Piano by Entering The Illinois 
Teacher’s Travel Contest 





The Free Piano Contest now being con- 
ducted by the Travel Club Department of 
The INinois Teacher is bringing in a 
large number of names of school officials, 
teachers, students, and their friends who 
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are planning to take continental, Euro- 
pean, and other foreign country tours 
this summer. 

A Cable Midget Piano is the prize 
which will be given to the school send- 
ing in the largest number of names of 
people who have actually decided to 
spend the summer in traveling. 

Students and teachers, you can get this 
beautiful Cable Piano for your own 
school. As soon as you discover a 
teacher, a student or a friend who is ac- 
tually going to take a trip this summer, 
write to The Illinois Teacher, Travel Club 
Department, 221 South Fourth Street, 
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Springfield, Ill. Be sure to give complete 
names and addresses of the prospective 
tourists. The contest will close June 1, 
1928, so you must act quickly. 








State Teachers College 


San Diego, California 


Summer Sessions: Six weeks, June 25- 
August 3; Four weeks, August 6-28 
Education and Recreation. hy welter 
in the heat? Ocean, Bay, Mountains, 
Cool equable temperatures. Expenses 
moderate. Round trip fares surprisingly 
low—ask your agent! Circulars upon 





request. 
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ORRELATE the fire and beauty of music with your class- 
work, in ways so exciting and modern as to seem just 


play! This is easy with the new bright, beautiful books for 
primary, grades, rural schools, junior high, senior high— 
whatever you teach. . . . For the grades, the new Kinscella 


Music Appreciation Readers, unique, wonderful stories with 
music illustrations. The fourth reader, just out, carries the 
pupils to the homes of clock-makers, violin-makers, Hans 
Christian Andersen, Grieg—making every visit come alive 
through Orthophonic Records. These books have bright colors 
and are full of clocks, wooden dolls, little red fiddles! 


The Fullerton pamphlet, published by the State of Iowa, 
helps rural schools use Orthophonic Music wisely. ( Especially 
delightful are the folk-dances and singing games!) . . . The 
Silver-Burdett Books, with Orthophonic Records, are inspi- 
rational helps for junior high. 


And whatever the grade or the school, the new revised 
Victor text, ““What We Hear in Music,” is the fundamental 
work. Standard for all teaching of Music Appreciation—the 
great music source-book in thousands of schools. . . . Let us 
send you full details. Also the new Educational Catalog of 
Orthophonic Records, a big help just to read! Use the coupon. 


The Educational Department 





Keep abreast 
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Some courses in Edu- 
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Summer School in Camp 
At Elkhart Lake, Wis. 


July 2 to August 4, 1928 
Courses in Physical 
Education 
Diploma given for Summer Work 

rite for Illustrated Program 
Normal College of the 
American Gymnastic Union 
401 East Michigan Street 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Victor Tatx1nc Macuine Company Campen, New Jersey, 





VICTOR TALKING MACHINE COMPANY, Camden, New Jersey IT-4 
Please send me the New Educational Catalog and Graded List ef Victor Records for Home, School and College 
Also details of the Music Appreciation books I have checked. 
(0 The Kinscella Readers, First, Second, Third and Fourth 
() The Fullerton Pamphlet for Rural Schools 
0D The Silver-Burdett Books for Junior High 
0 The Victor new, revised standard work, “What We Hear in Music” 
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County Superintendents’ eAssociation 


Minutes of Meeting of State Organization Held 
at Springfield December 27, 1927 


HE County Superintendents’ 

Association of Illinois, met in 

the House of Representatives 

at Springfield, Illinois, De- 
cember 27, 1927, at 1:00 P.M. 

Supt. Walter Buck and his re- 
ception committee met all superin- 
tendents as they entered and the new 
county superintendents were intro- 
duced. 

President John A. Hayes of Peoria 
called the meeting to order and brief- 
ly spoke of the meaning of our As- 
sociation. 

The Association approved the plan 
of President Hayes to have the pro- 
gram precede the business session. 

County Superintendent W. R. 
Foster gave an interesting and in- 
structive address, his topic being, 

‘*The County Institute.’ 

Mr. Foster spoke of the first county 
institutes that were held in our state. 
He contrasted the difference between 
the institute of fifty years ago and the 
institute of today. He made an earn- 
est plea for the county institute and 
said its success depends upon the 
county superintendent. He advo- 
cated the service of home talent. He 
also made some splendid suggestions 
concerning the need of rural super- 
vision to help the county superintend- 
ents visit schools. 

Superintendent Foster’s address 
was followed by a discussion led by 
Superintendent W. F. Boyes of Gales- 
burg. One of the many good things 
that Mr. Boyes said was, ‘‘Our county 
institute is the hope of schools.’’ 

Superintendent Earl H. Hostettler 
of Richland county read a paper. His 
subject was ‘‘Our Legislative Pro- 
gram and Our Certificating Bills.’’ 
Mr. Hostettler outlined some of the 
plans which are being developed by 
the Legislative Committee of our 
Illinois State Teachers’ Association. 
He gave an instructive address re- 
garding certificates of other states. 
He stressed the necessity of elemen- 
tary training in our rural schools, 
showing that it is the real foundation 
of an education. 

Superintendent C. E. Griffith re- 
sponded with a discussion of what 
was accomplished by our Fifty-fifth 
Assembly. 

Superintendent Harris spoke of the 
new laws enacted by the Fifty-fifth 
Assembly. He spoke of some of the 
advantages. He stressed the organi- 
zation of larger groups for the sev- 
enth and eighth grades. 


His discussion was followed by 


Superintendent E. H. Lukenbill of 
Logan County, who very ably ex- 
plained the new law providing for 
attaching territory to and detaching 
territory from community high 
schools. 

Superintendent F. M. Winbigler 
continued the discussion of the Ex- 
Officio Board and their duties regard- 
ing the changing of community high 
school boundaries. 

President Hayes called for the re- 
port of the committees. 

Superintendent W. W. McCulloch 
reported on the County Superintend- 
ents’ Salary Bill. 

This closed the program and the 
meeting adjourned for a recess to 
have the business meeting of the 
County Superintendents’ Section. 

Superintendent W. W. McCulloch 
of Pontiac, Chairman of the Legisla- 
tive Committee, reported on the efforts 
and achievements of the Committee 
on Legislation. He earnestly urged 
the co-operation of the entire mem- 
bership. 

Superintendent John E. Miller, 
Chairman of the Executive Commit- 
tee, reported all plans completed as 
outlined. 

The Resolution Committee reported 
the following : 

To The County Superintendents of IIli- 
nois: 

Be it resolved: That we express our 
thanks and appreciation to our Honor- 
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able President, Mr. J. A. Hayes, for his 
skillful and energetic efforts in making 
this one of the Banner Meetings of the 
County Superintendents’ Association. 

We also extend our gratitude to other 
competent and faithful officers, who haye 
so splendidly discharged their duties, ang 
to all who have contributed to the wel. 
fare of our Association. 

Be it resolved: That we extend our 
sympathy and condolence to the bereaved 
family of County Superintendent P. J, 
Grossboll of Petersburg, Menard County, 
Illinois, who has passed from us to his 
reward. Also we ask that the Secretary 
be instructed to write a letter of sym. 
pathy to the family. 

Be it resolved: That the County Super. 
intendents’ Association favors the support 
of the Annie Keller Memorial Fund. 

Be it resolved: That the Association of 
County Superintendents hereby pledges 
the co-operation and assistance of its 
membership to the Committee working 
on the proposition of a larger school unit, 

Be it resolved: That the Association 
congratulate our State Superintendent, 
Hon. Francis G. Blair, for the splendid 
and efficient manner in which he con. 
ducted the National Meeting of the N.EA 
held in Seattle, Washington. We havea 
great pride in the contribution which was 
given the teachers of our nation by our 
own State Superintendent of Public ip. 
struction. 

Be it resolved: That we _ heartily 
endorse the American Program of Educa- 
tion adopted at the meeting in Seattle, 
Washington, July, 1927. 

That we as an organization of County 
Superintendents of the State of Illinois 
urge our members to enroll in the Ne 
tional Education Association, and that 
we also express our thanks to our State 


(Continued on Page 28) 





SAINT Louris 
SUMMER SESSION, 1928 


June 15th to July 27th 


Graduate Courses 


Undergraduate Courses 


Special Courses for Teachers 


Also Courses in 


Music 


Social Work 


Engineering Art 


For Bulletin of the Summer Session, address Dean Isidor Loeb, 
Director of the Summer Session, Room 209 Duncker Hall, Washington 


University, St. Louis. 


LR1I2 
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WINSTON 


NEW TITLE 
now ready in 


Ghe Winston 


CLEAR-TYPE 


Popular Classics 


Folk Tales from the Far East 
King Artaur and His Knights 


Black Beauty Little Men 
Old Fashioned Girl 


The Story of a Bad Boy 
Myths and Legends of Greece and Rome 
88 cents each, less school discount 





























A series of 23 titles that all educators indorse 


A HELPFUL BOOKLET which describes, illus- 
trates, and grades more than fifty supplementary 
readers, covering a wide range of subjects, will be 
sent — request. Every title is new or in wide 
use. rite today for a copy of the orange booklet. 


# 623-633 S. WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 2.) 


San Francisco Atlanta Philadelphia 


FOR TEXTBOOKS Gee 


See 
BERMUDA 


Next Summer 


The international vacation isles only two 
| days from New York on splendid trans- 
atlantic liners. 


Ideal for your vacation trip. Average 
summer temperature 77°. Sports of all 
kinds including swimming, boating, tennis, 
golf, riding and cycling. Low, round trip, 
all-expense-inclusive fares. 


Two sailings a week by the palatial, new 
motorship “BERMUDA”, 20,000 tons gross, 
and twin-screw, oil-burning steamer “FORT 
VICTORIA”. 


ST. GEORGE HOTEL 


Ideal location, moderate charges, metro- 
litan standards of service and cuisine. 
agnificent tiled swimming pool. 


For complete information apply to 


Furness Bermuda Line 


34 Whitehall Street New York City 
or authorized agents 
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FOR THE 
TEACHER 


Today ...in last minute 
events, Compton’s keeps 
tury progress. Meets 
needs as no other ency- 


recording of modern 
pace with twentieth cen- 
the modern teacher’s 
clopedia can. Furnish- 
ing everything you re- quire as professional 
equipment outside of ™ text books. . . here at 
your finger tips is up-to-the-minute, interest- 
compelling, stimulating illustrated material to 
cover every subject as the best teacher, at her 
best, would present it. Time and effort saving for 
you— it builds class-room progress, increases your 
efficiency and widens your opportunities. Follow 
the thousands of successful teachers who use this 
new-day teacher help to keep step with progress. 


There’s an obligation 


in LEADERSHIP 


To hold the confidence it has won Compton’s 
must offer everything that modern class-room 
teachers or school libraries can require. So a 
corps of educators are at work constantly keep- 
ing its pages up-to-date, revising, re-editing, re- 
supplying as science, history, humanity changes. 
Hand in hand with progress, up-to-the-minute in 
its facts, Compton’s gives more . . . must give 
. - for that is an obligation that comes 


with leadership. 


COMPTON'S 


THE MODERN ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Awarded the Medal of Honor at the Sesquicentennial 
Exposition, Philadelphia 


more . 


Produced and Sold By 
F.E. COMPTON & COMPANY 
Compton Building 1000 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago 
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County Superintendents’ 
Association 
(Continued from Page 26) 


Director of the N.E.A., Mr. A. L. Whitten- 
berg, for his fine service in our behalf. 

That we thank Mr. R. C. Moore and his 
helpful co-workers for all their efforts, 
especially for the County Superintend- 
ents’ Bill providing for the increased 
salary for all county superintendents. 

Be it resolved: That this organization 
is in favor of amendments to existing 
school laws, as follows: 

1st—Changing the minimum term from 
seven months to eight months. 

2nd—aAttendance of children in the pub- 
lic schools during such hours as they are 
not attending confirmation schools. 

8rd—Requirement that no candidate 
shall be admitted to a teacher’s examina- 
tion until the March examination in their 
senior year of a recognized four year 
high school. 

WHereas, Sec. 96 of the General School 
Law provides three plans for promotion 
into high school of 8th grade graduates, 
namely: one by passing the county super- 
intendent’s examination; one by promo- 
tion by school boards or boards of direc- 
tors, practically none of whom are com- 
petent to render such professional service, 
yet which is frequently done to satisfy 
personal demands and which in most 
cases is injurious to the child; and third 
by passing an examination given by the 
teacher of the high school attended, which 
examination in some cases is principally 
a demand made upon the non-high school 
board for more tuition; 

Anp Wuereas, the promotion of such 
unprepared children into high school fre- 
quently makes it necessary to give them 
only a half course or to spend two years 
on a full course, in either case doubling 
the expense of tuition on the taxpayer; 

THEREFORE Be It RESOLVED that this as- 
sociation go on record as favoring a law 
delegating the sole power for promotion 
to the County Superintendent of all chil- 
dren in the first eight grades who are 
under the age of sixteen, in all public 
schools of the State of Illinois that are 
not under the direct supervision of a City 
Superintendent of Schools; 

WHEREAS, the present law requiring cer- 
tain educational activities on the part of 
the holder of a county certificate for 
eligibility for registration or renewal. 

Anp WHereEAs these requirements are 
seldom complied with by those who are 
not teaching, and whereas it is possible 
for many who are professionally dead to 
be a constant menace to the modern, 
up-to-date teacher in the way of under- 
bidding to get a nearby school, thus bring- 
ing into such school old, shopworn, out- 
of-date methods to the injury of the 
children ; 

THEREFORE, Be It REsoLVeED, that this 
body favor an amendment to this law 
providing that all county certificates lapse 
automatically after three consecutive years 
of educational inactivity. Requirements 
for registration or renewal shall be con- 
strued to mean actually teaching or per- 
sonally supervising in the public schools 


THE 


of Illinois during one full school year, or 
the attendance at some approved college 
at least twelve weeks during any threé 
year period dating from the end of any 
such previous activity, in addition to 
other requirements now necessary. 
Signed: 
Cora B. Ryman, 
Chairman, 

Geo. M. Smith, 

Chas. Watts, 

Lucy B. Twente, 

Frank Saltzgiver. 


A motion made by Mr. Tuggle and 
seconded by Mr. Buck that the Sec- 
retary provide a copy of the resolu- 
tions for each county superintendent 
in the state. This motion was carried. 

This motion was amended by Super- 
intendent Maue and seconded by Mr. 
Tuggle that all legislators receive a 
copy also. This motion was carried. 

Chairman E. H. Lukenbill of the 
Nominating Committee explained that 
owing to the late hour of the closing 
of the spelling contest, the Nomin- 
ating Committee had failed to meet. 
He recommended that all old officers 
be retained for the following year. 
His motion was seconded by Superin- 
tendent Foster, and the following of- 
ficers were unanimously elected : 

President, John A. Hayes, Peoria, 
Peoria County. 

Vice-President, A. A. Moore, Harris,- 
burg, Saline County. 

Secretary, Cora B. Ryman, Decatur, 
Macon County. 

Treasurer, Walter A. Buck, Virginia, 
Cass County. 

Superintendent Blair spoke of the 
Annie Louise Keller Fund and com- 
mended the superintendents for their 
efforts and interest. 

Dr. Heironymus spoke of the Amer- 
ican Country Life and of the meeting 
to be held June 18, 19, 20, at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois in Urbana. The fol- 
lowing committee was appointed to 
confer with Mr. Heironymus and his 
co-workers : 

E. H. Lukenbill, 

Walter E. Buck, 

Mary L. Uthoff. 

Superintendent W. R. Foster asked 
for an explanation of the election of 
the Illinois Pupils’ Reading Circle 
Board Members. D. F. Nichols of 
Lincoln, manager of the board, ex- 
plained the custom of the City Super- 
intendents having the power to nom- 
inate candidates. 

A committee was appointed to in- 
vestigate the manner of electing the 
Illinois Pupils’ Reading Circle Board 
Members. This committee is com- 
posed of: 

Mr. August Maue, of Will County; 

Mr. T. A. Simpson, of Lake County; 

Mr. C. E. Griffith, of Stark County. 

Superintendent J. E. Taylor in- 
vited all to attend the County Super- 
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intendents’ Dinner which was held in 
the St. Nicholas Hotel with a large 
attendance. 

Owing to the late hour, President 
Hayes did not call for the reading of 
the minutes of the previous meeting, 

The meeting adjourned at 5:45 to 
meet in December, 1928.—Cora B. 
Ryman, Secretary. 
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LOMB OPTICAL CO. €25 St. Paul St. Rochester. N.Y. 





STUDENT 


CRUISE TOURS 


via the MEDITERRANEAN 
Shore excursions Gibraltar, Algiers, Paler- 
mo, Naples, Genoa. Entire tourist class 
chartered exclusively for American tourists, 
Literature. 
INTERCOLLEGIATE TRAVEL BUREAU 
2929 Broadway, N. Y., YELiowstone 7983 











AStudent Tour 


THAT IS DIFFERENT 


EIGHT COUNTRIES 
WITH SPAIN 


THE BOYD TOURS, INC., 
724 Fifth Ave. New York 


UNIVERSITY | 
\ GENERAL TOURS 





Now—Your Phonograph Can 
SPEAK ANY LANGUAGE 
—Why Don’t You? 


—French, Spanish, Italian, German, Eng- 
lish—just as you learned your mother 
tongue—“by listening to it!” The Cortina 
Phone-Method teaches you at home without 
rules or drills. Elementary course, now on 
convenient terms, only $30, consists of 14 
simpie, entertaining lessons contained on a 
set of 12-inch double-faced phonograph 
records plus the Conversational Text Book. 


You Can NOT Learn a Language 
With Books Alone 


Write Dept. LT.T. for $5 Trial Offer and 
FREE Literature 


Ask about terms to teachers 
CORTINA ACADEMY 


105 West 40th Street, New York City 
Established 1882 
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Just Published 
The Strayer-Upton Arithmetics 





HIS new three-book series in- 
corporates the most valuable 
findings of modern research in 

the teaching of arithmetic. 
Simplicity of language. Vocab- 
ulary within range of pupil. Each 
new difficulty very gradually ap- 
proached. All difficulties presented 
in a carefully graded sequence. 
In full accordance with fundarmen- 
tal principles taught by best 

educational psychologists. 


Authors: GEORGE DRAYTON STRAYER, Ph.D., Professor 
of Ed tion, T hers College, Columbia University, and 
CLIFFORD BREWSTER UPTON, A.M., Professor of Math- 
ematics, Teachers College, Columbia University. 








AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
330 E. 22d Street, Chicago, Illinois 
New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 


Study, Play and Attend 


the N.E.A. CONVENTION at the UNIVERSITY 
of MINNESOTA SUMMER SESSION 


THE SECOND LARGEST STATE UNIVERSITY 
offers all its facilities 


Graduateand Undergraduate work 
leading to all Academic and Pro- 
fessional degrees. 


Regular Staff Augmented 
By visiting Instructors 
of prominence 


College of Education 
Offers INCREASED OPPOR- 
TUNITIES to those desiring to 
advance to HIGHER TEACHING 
or ADMINISTRATIVE positions. 


Courses in Standard and 
Special Subjects 
Administration, Tests & Measure- 
ments, Teaching Methods, Super- 
vision, Psychology, Library Meth- 
ods, School Music, Art, Child 

Welfare. 

DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL — 
Winnetka Plan Institute on 
Problems of Higher Education. 


2 TERMS: Ist term June 15th to July 28th 
2nd term July 28th to Sept. Ist 


N. E. A. CONVENTION—July 1 to 6 


EDUCATIONAL, INSPIRATIONAL, RECREATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITIES in the “LAND of 10,000 LAKES’ 
Special Post-Convention Courses 
Travel Courses—For Credit—European Journalism Tour 
7 Countries—10 weeks 
Foreign Politics Tour—Principal European Capitals 
League of Nations—0 weeks 
Travel Study Tour for Teachers—Geology, Geography, In- 
dustry of Yellowstone, Bad Lands, Glaciers, Mines of North- 

west—3 weeks—following N. EB. A. 
Special Circulars on Request 
For Complete Bulletin write to the Director of Su 
Session, Box K, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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summer 
try the great 
8,000 mile water 
and rail round trip 
to golden California— 
one way by Panama Pacific 
Line over the famous Recreation 
Route and one way by rail (with 
choice of route and stopovers at points 
of interest). 


Really see the wonders of your country, visit 
colorful Havana, make the thrilling passage 
through the Panama Canal and learn the at- 
tractions of the Canal Zone, delightful 


year-round playground. 


REDUCED SUMMER RATES 


The One Way Water—One Way Rail 
round trip begins at the main 
line railroad point nearest 
yourhome. Steamer may 

be used in either di- 

rection. Special, 


monthl 
low summer y 


sailings, S.S. 
— a ~ California (new), 
¥ 7 largest steamer ever 
built under the American 

flag, and the deservedly pop- 

ular S.S. Manchuria and S.S. 
Mongolia, between New York, 
Havana, Panama Canal, San Diego (Co- 
ronado Beach), Los Angeles, San Francisco. 


Full information from any steamship or rail- 
road agent or J.D. Roth, Mgr., and E. BR. Larson, 
W.P.T.M., 180 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
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Iroquois Textbooks Set New Standards! 


Arithmetic 


The Iroquois Arithmetics 
For School and Life 
By DeGroat—Firman—Smith 





Accuracy in number work is increasingly 
demanded in life. The Iroquois Arithmetics 
make accuracy possible in school and so ade- 
quately prepare for later life. The Iroquois 
Arithmetics develop number power by means 
of : 


Simple process developments, one step at a time. 


Exercises and drills accurately built on the best 
scientific bases. 


Language so clearly understandable to the child 
that the retarding language difficulties are elim- 
inated. 


Child problems and Jife situations. 

Varied tests—progressive, diagnostic and self- 
rating, with remedial drills. 

Already adopted for use in such leading 
educational centers as Philadelphia, Boston, 
Chicago, Baltimore and Rochester, and in 
hundreds of other school systems. 


Iroquois Graded Difficulty 
Number Cards 


DeGroat—Firman—Smith 


These NUMBER CARDS are the first scientific 
flash cards for teaching, drilling and testing the 390 
basic number combinations in addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, and division. They are based, like 
the Iroquois Arithmetics, on the University of Wis- 
consin Investigation which determined the relative 
difficulty of the number combinations. They work 
hand in hand with the Iroquois Arithmetics, or may 
be used effectively with any basal texts. 

The combinations arranged in order of difficulty, 
together with the color grouping make scientific 
drill possible, simplify diagnostic testing, and pro- 
vide remedial work. The attractive color scheme 
and the variety of drills made possible by the cards 
delight the pupils and stimulate them to self-im- 
provement in number work. 





[IROQUOIS PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, Inc. 


Home Office—Syracuse, New York 
New York Atlanta Dallas Chicago 


THE SUMMER SESSION 
at the University of Illinois 
June 18 to August 11, 1928 


Courses of Instruction 


Accountancy English Mechanics, Theoret- 
Agricultural French ical and Applied 
Education General Engineer- Music 
Art and Design ing Drawing Philosophy 
Astronomy Geography Physical Education 
Athletic Coaching German for Women 
ology History Physics 
Botany Industrial Education Political Science 
Business Organiza- Journalism Psychology 
tion & Operation Latin . Sociology 
Chemistry Law Spanish 
Economics Library Science Transportation 
Education Mathematics Zoology 


All courses are on a university basis and will be 
received by the University as credit towards gradua- 
tion. Two Summer Sessions equal in credit one semes- 
ter. The Summer Session offers unusual opportunities 
for teachers to secure work which will increase their 
efficiency. This work may be applied either to the 
Bachelor’s, Master’s or Doctor’s degrees. 


a 


For Detailed Announcement Address 


CHARLES E. CHADSEY 


Director of the Summer Session 
210 Administration (East) 
Urbana, Illinois 














The Exclusive Choice 


of the 
Illinois State Teachers’ Association 


In Chicago THE DRAKE is the As- 
sociation’s official choice. Its delightful 
location by Lake Michigan and its ac- 
cessibility to all places of interest com- 
bine well with its refined and luxurious 
atmosphere. Excellent cuisine, courteous 
service and brilliant social activities 
make THE DRAKE attractive to teach- 
ers stopping in Chicago. 

Special discounts for extended stays. 
Write or wire for reservations 


The 


DRAKE 


North Michigan Avenue and Lake Shore Drive 
CHICAGO 
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With the special dis- 
count we are offering 
to schools and teach- 
ers the Cable Midget 
is remarkably low in 
price. 


CABLE 
“Piano 


Wabash & Jackson 








a special service exclusively for 
teachers. When in New York—on 
a touring trip—enroute to Europe—at- 
tending a convention or for study—the 
McAlpin Educational Department will 
gladly arrange every detail of your visit, 
provide full information concerning New 
York, submit itineraries and their cost, 
and contribute to your personal pleasure 
in every way possible. 
The McAlpin is famous for its comfort, 
convenience and _ superlative service. 
Special rates for teachers. 


(here 


P. S. For further information address 
Educational Department—if a guest, call 
Extension 381. 


Te. HOTEL McALPIN has developed 


Official Headquarters of 
Illinois State Teachers’ Association 
BROADWAY AT 34th ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 


UILT to withstand harder 
usage than an ordinary 
Piano ever receives, the Cable 
Midget Upright has been re- 
inforced and strengthened at 


every point where stress 
strain are exerted. 





Company 


Chicago 


CA Genuine Service 
to ‘Teachers 


HOTEL M°ALPIN 


©Ohe Cable Midget Upright 


It Holds its Tone 
It Stays in Tune 








and 
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e 
CULTURE... 


EDUCATION 















Europe whets your appetite for more knowledge . . . a profit- 
able vacation is assured you from contact with its life . . . its 
many institutions for cultural growth and education. 


Let Cook’s arrange all the details . . . use their 100 conven- 
ient offices distributed over Europe . . . enjoy with freedom 
all that the Old World has to offer . . . travel independ- 
ently on an itinerary specially planned according to your 
convenience and budget (Brochure No. 27) . . . or on one 
of the many programs of delightful group travel (Catalogue 
No. 1) . . . Particular attention is called to The New Popular 
Tours arranged for those who prefer the informal but congen- 
ial atmosphere of the Tourist Cabin; splendid itineraries— 
low rates with very comfortable and attractive accommodations 
(Catalogue No. 10). 


ANNUAL SUMMER CRUISE to EUROPE 
and the MEDITERRANEAN 
Sailing on the S. S. California—July 3 to August 30 


Our seventh consecutive Summer Cruise . . . a wide reaching 
and instructive voyage . . . glorious days at sea. . . fascinating 
shore trips . . . visits to Paris and London .. . moderate rates! 


Illustrated folder cn request. 


THOS. COOK & SON 


New York Philadelphia Boston Baltimore Washington 
Chicago St. Louis San Francisco Los Angeles 
Portland, Ore. Toronto Montreal Vancouver 














EDUCATIONAL TOURS 
Offering college credit. Study groups in art, music, French, 
German, Spanish, and Eng A literature, under compe- 
tent leadership, (Program No. 15). 


American Institute of Educational Travel | 
587 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Europe—‘Dreams Come True 


High-lights from Her Summer Vacation Trip to Old World 
Described by Young Chicago Journalist 


Would you like to go on such a trip? 
Write the author in care of The Illinois 
Teacher, and she will erplain in more de- 
tail how she planned her economical, sev- 
eral-months European jaunt. 

S the first breeze from the broad 

St. Lawrence blew away our last 

little worry and care, baggage 

stowed away in our cabins, we 

sought the deck, anxious not to 

miss a moment of the delightful getting- 
ready-to-sail. 

Steaming slowly out into that water- 
way known the world over as “the boule- 
vard to the sea,” the heights of Quebec 
faded into the distance, and nearby 
scenes caught our attention. 

It was really a foretaste of foreign 
lands—the quaint little French-Canadian 
farmhouses nestling on the slopes of the 
Laurentian hills that form the horizon 
for many beautiful miles. 

And then we busied ourselves opening 
bon voyege boxes and reading messages 
guaranteed to send us off in high spirits. 
Sailing for Europe is such fun! 

Lazy afternoons with a book, a friend- 
ly chat, slip by as we lie snugly blanketed 
in our deck chairs. It’s heavenly just to 
watch the waves dancing and rippling 
under soft blue skies. Then tea time 
comes, and with it more delightful 
music. 


Almost before we know it, it’s time to 
dress for dinner. Evenings are gay with 
music, dancing, cards—there are so many 
different kinds of fun! 

Time glides swiftly by and the atmos- 
phere becomes charged with excitement. 
New lands are near, new sights in the 
very offing. 

We hailed with delight the narrow 
cobblestone streets, bumpy brick walks, 
the bicycle-riding English families, 
double-deck street-cars, proceeding peril- 
ously up and down steep streets and 
rounding curves so terrifyingly on the 
wrong side! 

Oxford at last—its busy High Street, 
its unstartled byways and quiet court- 
vards, smiled down upon by buildings 
time had aged but not made old. How 
could they ever become old, with youth in 
unceasing streams to renew them? 

We wander through the various col- 
leges—Magdalen, the most beautiful; 
Christ Church, the largest: Merton, the 
oldest; New—only founded some _ 650 
years ago! 

But we have more treats in store. The 
Shakespeare country offers us such 
sights as his birthplace, familiar to 
everyone: Ann Hathaway’s cottage and 
the famous settle near the fireplace 
where the poet-playwright won the game 
of love and then negiected his prize; 
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Stoke Poges in whose quiet graveyard 
Gray wrote his immortal Elegy. 

Then down to old Londontown, where 
we found the traffic even more perilous 
than we expected from the glimpse at 
Oxford. 

Busses, bicycles, trams, cabs, tiny mo 
tors whose occupants seem in hideous 
danger of bulging out. London streets 
are thrilling! 

And at last we see grim old Tower of 
London, its dungeons and winding nar. 
row stairways hauntingly reminiscent of 
its tragic history. 

We pause a moment at the spot where 
the little princes were found slain, and 
rejoice that now this building is a peace. 
ful museum, its halls echoing to the hob- 
nailed boots of English school children, 
rather than the heavy tread of prisoners 
and their jailers. 

And the Dickens hunts that we do go 
on! With the Old Curiosity Shop the 
start, we find where so many of his char. 
acters lived—Lincoln’s Inn and Fields, 
Chancery Lane, High Holborn. 

Nor do we fail to have pigeon pie at 
Johnson’s old haunt, the Cheshire 
Cheese; stroll through Hyde Park to hear 
its soap-box orators; seek out Kensing- 
ton Gardens after sundown to glimn<e 
Barrie’s fairies at play. 

And then we slip away from London's 
cosmopolitan crowds and board a chan- 
nel steamer at Dover for the trip to Os- 
tend, gay seaside resort of continental 
royalty. 





remembrance. 





so by the Horn Learn to Study Readers. 











Hitting on all four mental cylinders— 


that is what thousands of boys and girls are now doing—taught to do 


factual material similar to that of regular textbooks and their organ- 
ized exercises specifically train pupils to develop the four fundamental 
study skills and abilities—location, comprehension, organization, and 
What is more, they are the only books planned and 
organized to attain this objective. 


THE HORN 


LEARN TO STUDY READERS 


GINN AND COMPANY, 2301 Prairie Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


For these readers with their 


New cireular (675) is now available. 
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And on to Brussels with its beautiful 
tree-lined avenues, its quaint square, 
where the flower market flaunts its riot 
of color in the face of ancient stone- 
carved buildings. 

On to Delft-plate land, The Hague, with 
its Peace Palace, Scheveningen, Vollen- 
dam, and the Isle of Marken—on the 
qZuyder Zee! 

Storybook land come true is Holland. 
We picture Hans Brinker on his silver 
skates—although the canals when we see 
them are blue as the summer sky. 

As we go on to Cologne, we thrill at 
the thought of seeing that famous old 
cathedral. And it does not disappoint us. 
It is indescribably lovely—one of the 
most magnificent Gothic churches in 
Europe! 

One of the high points of the sum- 
mer’s pilgrimage was the trip up the 
castle-flanked Rhine from Cologne to 
Mayence. 

All of the romantic tales of medieval 
Germany crowded our memory as we 
viewed the crumbling old ruins, the ter- 
raced hillsides, the rocky haunt of the 
Lorelei—Legend Land! 

Then medieval Germany made way for 
medieval and modern France, and we 
turned with anticipatory eagerness to 
Paris! 

















Europe 60 Days $690 


England, Holland, Belgium, KEhine, Ger- 
many, 8 witzerland, Ttaly, Riviera and 
France. 






Please send for folders 
MILDRED E. STARK 
6327 Seuth Maplewood Ave., Chicage 




















VIENTOR TOURS 


Would You Like to Travel All Summer 
ions—see new places, meet 


organization, will 
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WANTE 


experience and ofr unusual nancial return? 
One of the 


$200 TO $400 A MONTH 


peums Sass Salers 











The BLACK HILLS 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 


T= coming of President Coolidge in June of 1927 
focused the world’s attention on the Black Hills 
—an enchanting vacation land of nine thousand 
square miles of scenic beauty and grandeur. 

This year, the world of art is turning its eyes o1 the 
Black Hills, where the famed sculptor Gutzon Borglum is carving a 
national memorial on Rushmore Mountain in the heart of the hills. 
The heads and busts of Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln and Roosevelt 
will stand out with faces 60 feet high and busts 245 feet high, more 
than twice the height of the Statue of Liberty, eternalizing in the 
flawless, solid granite these four great figures in the Nation’s progress. 
Plan your vacation this summer in the Black Hills, where you may 
enjoy an outing exactly to your liking. 

LOW SUMMER FARES 
June to Seqocusie, inclusive. Choice of two direct and picturesque rouice and fine 


fast trains from Chicago via the Chicago & North Western Ry. Go one way and return 
another. Let us send you free illustrated booklets and detailed information. 
For further information apply C. & N. W. Ry. 
C. A. Cairns, Passenger Traffic Manager 
226 W. Jackson St., Chicago, I. 


CHICAGO & 


NORTH WESTERN 





The Best of Everything in the Best of theWese RAILWAY 





Women Teachers 
For Summer Work 


Long — with congenial teacher compan- 
fom coagee—= te a work that capitalizes your teaching 


— -_— ee 


openings Sau ae aon on opring 
summer. These positions are paying other teachers from 


years college or pesaching expesionse, geod hestt, 
ambition, energy, eS drive”. and individuality Pam ap mpm Spm meee do it, 
so.can L” In your frst iter ge give age, ed ion, experi 2, date when your school closes, and and number 


F.E.COMPTON& CO. (Est. 1893) Dept. D-40, 1000 N. Dearborn St.,Chicago 
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Extra-Curricular cAdministration 


Clay S. Hobson, Principal of Genoa Township High 
School, Tells How to Control Activities 


HE extra-curricular affairs 

of the modern high school 

have become so varied and ex- 

tensive that some definite sys- 
tem of organizing and managing them 
is imperative. The elaboration of the 
system is, perhaps, in direct ratio to 
the size of the high school and the 
variety and extent of the program. 
The Genoa Township High School 
has worked out a tentative constitu- 
tion for the organization and manage- 
ment of the extra-curricular affairs 
in a small high school. 

No such set of definite articles of 
organization and control were in use 
when the present principal took 
charge of the school in September. 
The extra-curricular offerings were 
meager. The pupils depended on 
other institutions than the school for 
direction in their recreational and 
special interest activities and had 
little or no opportunity for the de- 
velopment of good citizenship in ac- 
tual practice. The time seemed op- 
portune for the introduction of defi- 
nite articles of organization and 
control. 

The pupils in general assembly, aft- 
er a brief explanation of the prin- 
ciples of pupil participation in the 
management of extra-curricular af- 
fairs, voted to have a temporary 
board, representing the classes, to 
draw up a tentative set of articles for 
the regulation of these affairs. A 
committee of the temporary board, 
under the direction of a teacher spon- 
sor, studied the literature on student 
councils and wrote a tentative draft 
of a constitution. The constitution 
as quoted below was finally adopted 
by a unanimous vote of the pupils in 
general assembly. 

Genoa Township High School 
Extra-Curricular Activities Constitution 
(Adopted September 23, 1927) 
Article I 
Name and Purposes 
Section 1 

The name of this organization shall be 
the Student Senate of the Genoa Town- 
ship High School. 

Section 2 

The principal purposes of this organiza- 
tion shall be: 

1. To unify all student organizations 
under one general control. 

2. To aid in the administration of extra- 
curricular activities. 

3. To foster sentiments of law and 
order. 

4. To encourage all students of Genoa 
Township High School to participate in 
extra-curricular activities. 


5. To promote in all ways the best in- 
terests of the school. 
Article II 
Officers, Duties, and Elections 
Section 1 

The Principal shall be the General 
Supervisor of this organization and shall 
have sole executive charge. He shall at- 
tend the meetings ef the Student Senate. 
He shall be chairman of the Faculty Com- 
mittee. He shall be the treasurer of the 
Genoa Township High School Fund. His 
duties are executive. 

Section 2 

There shall be a Faculty Committee 
consisting of three faculty members 
chosen by the Principal. This committee 
shall ratify student nominations for all 
school offices before any final election 
occurs. Aptitude, dependability, school 
grades, and school citizenship shall deter- 
mine a pupil's fitness for a school office. 

This committee shall meet during the 
first month of school and outline the gen- 
eral calendar of events for the year. This 
committee shall act as a judicial body 
and as an advisor to the General Super- 
visor. 

Section 3 

During the first two weeks of school a 
temporary board shall be elected repre- 
senting the different classes as follows: 

Seniors—4 members. 

Juniors—4 members. 

Sophomores—3 members. 

Freshmen—3 members. 

Eighth Grade—2 members. 

Seventh Grade—2 members. 

Each class shall elect its own repre- 
sentatives. These representatives and 
the faculty members shall, during the 
first month of school, elect by ballot from 
the membership of the temporary board 


the members of the student Senate for the 


current year in which the classes are 
represented as follows (Provided that 
the Senate for 1927-1928 may be elected 
from the classes at large rather than from 
the membership of the present Temporary 
Board): 

Seniors—2 members. 

Juniors—2 members. 

Sophomores—1 member. 

Freshmen—1 member. 

Eighth Grade—l1 member. 

Seventh Grade—1 member. 


Section 4 

The officers of the Senate shall be: 
President, Vice-President, and Secretary. 

All officers of the Senate shall be 
elected by the Senate. The President 
shall be a junior or a senior. Officers 
shall serve for one year. 

The Bookkeeper and Treasurer of the 
organization shall be faculty members as 
provided for in this constitution and 
by-laws. 

Section 5 

The President 

(a) Shall preside at all meetings of the 
Senate. 
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(b) Shall call extra meetings whenever 
necessary. 

(c) Shall appoint committees, subject 
to the approval of the General Supervisor. 

The Vice-President and Secretary shall 
perform the duties usual to their offices. 

Section 6 

The Senate shall have the power: 

1. To make rules necessary for the 
betterment of the school, its life, or in- 
terests. 

2. To grant charters to clubs and or- 
ganizations after the Faculty Committee 
has accepted their constitutions. 

3. To supervise all extra-curricular ac- 
tivities of the school. 

(Continued on Page 36) 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
JUNE 30 TO JULY 7, 1928 


Very low round trip fares from ali points 
via Chicago Great Western. Fast, all-steel 
trains daily with Pullmans of the latest 
type, observation and club cars, and 
dining cars. 


Write for details about fares to the Con- 
vention and for literature descriptive of 
the Twin Cities and Minnesota’s Ten 
Thousand Lakes. 

Also let us tell you how you can combine 
your visit to the Convention with a mar- 
velous sightseeing and vacation trip 
through Yellowstone, Glacier Park or the 
Canadian Rockies and the Pacific North- 
west at surprisingly low cost. 

Just tell us what you'd like to see. You'll 
be astonished to find how much you can 
do and see at comparatively little expense 
via Great Western. 


Address R. A. Bishop, Gen’! Pase’r Agent 
122 So. Michigan Bivd., Chicago 


Chicago Great Western 
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There are many water- 





River Gorge 


drop the waters of Mult- 
nomah Falls —in a ribbon 
of silver spray more thar. 
six hundred feet long. 


falls along the Columbia 
River Highway and mountains rise above the 
road to pierce the blue of the sky. 


The Pacific Northwest 


isa country of color and freshness — fragrant with 
orchards—cool with its lakes and its forests, with 
sports and scenery to match every mood! 

The assurance of faultless service on the 
beautifully appointed “North Coast Limited” adds 
to the appeal of a trip to the Pacific Northwest. It 
follows the trail of Lewis and Clark — the direct 
route to the North Pacific Coast. 

May we help you plan a vacation in the 
Pacific Northwest? Please mail the coupon. 


Northern Pacific Ry. 


eee oe ee 
Mail this coupon to E. E. Neleon, P. T. M. 
672 Northern Pacific Building, St. Paul, Minn. 


MY VACATION TRIP 


Name 





Address 


My telephone No. is 





Books or trips | am 
interested in (¥) 
O Pacific Northwest 
O Rainier Park . 





= ‘Reund Trip: Summer 
Fare from 

Portland we . 

‘ ee" » es 6 € 6 $90.30 


O Yellowstone Park . 
Rocky Mountains (Helena— Butte) 
0 Inland Empire (S ) 


O Alaska (Skagway 
Q Burlington Pscorted Tours (all expense) 


dian Northwest 


The“NorthCoast Limited” Sets the Pace Out West 
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So Many Now Prefer The Cunard Cabin 
Way To Europe . . . Especially The 
New 1928 Service 


Going the “cabin” way to Europe means 
traveling ... with every modern conveni- 
ence . p= on the more leisurely 74 day 
boats... more moderate in price because 
more moderate in speed. 


So great is the demand today among intelli- 
gent people for this type of ship, Cunard 
announces a special new cabin service, at 
rates from $152.50 up. 


Two Cruise Ships... The Scythia and 
Laconia... Now Take You The 
Cabin Way To England 
Even as cruise ships these two were noted 
for their beauty and luxury... the Beau 
Brummels of the sea! Now popular demand 

uts them into the Cabin Service during 
es Summer season... the same de luxe 
rooms and service. . 
moderation in price! 


Every Modern Comfort On The 
“New” 1928 Caronia and Carmania 


Over half-a-million dollars have just been 
spent on these two famous boats. . . addin 
new conveniences... a ager ih 
pe to bring aboard such comforts as 

ot and cold running water in every room 
..- Teal beds .. . the luxury of glass-enclosed 
decks . . . winter gardens, ete. 


SAILINGS 
NEW YORK—PLYMOUTH - HAVRE - LONDON 
CARMANIA—April27 - May 25 


. with a brand new 


CARONIA—Mayll - June®S 
NEW YORK— QUEENSTOWN ~- LIVERPOO! 

SCYTHIA—April28 - May 26 

LACONIA — May 12 . June 9 


Have you joined the Cunard Travel Club? 
Membership $1.00 for 1 year. 


CUNARD LINE 


® 


See Your Local Agent 


- RIGHT - YEARS - OF 


- SERVicE - 1928 
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Extra-Curricular Administration 
(Continued from Page 34) 


4. To recommend the appointment of 
necessary committees. 

5. To investigate and report on matters 
especially referred to it by faculty or ad- 
ministrative officers of the school. 

6. To transfer funds from one non- 
organization activity to another, as from 
Basketball to Football, provided the Prin- 
cipal shall have the right of veto over 
any measure which the Senate passes. 

Section 7 

All officers and sponsors shall be 
elected in the following manner: 

1. The organization shall hold a pri- 
mary election on a nominating ballot. 

2. The Faculty Committee shall count 
the primary ballots and shall provide the 
organization with a list of eligible candi- 
dates for election. 

3. The organization shall then elect 
officers from the list furnished by the 
Faculty Committee. 

Section 8 

All the officers of the organizations and 
all the teachers shall constitute a Major 
Council for the better conduct of school 
activities. 

Section 9 

Any officer of this organization or any 
other student organization may be asked 
to resign his office upon the concurrence 
of the sponsor of the organization, the 
Senate, the Faculty Committee, and the 
General Supervisor. 

Article III 
Section 1 

Meetings of the Faculty Committee 
shall be held upon call of any member of 
that committee or of the General Super- 
visor. 

Section 2 

Regular meetings of the Senate shall 
be held as its members shall determine 
each year. 

Section 3 

Special meetings of the Senate shall be 
held upon call of any member of the Sen- 
ate or of the General Supervisor. 

Section 4 

The Major Council shall meet on call 

of the General Supervisor. 
Article IV 

Amendments to this constitution may 
be adopted by a two-thirds vote of the 
Senate with the approval of the Faculty 
Committee and General Supervisor. 

By-Laws 

1. No high school organization may 
exist until its constitution is accepted by 
the Faculty Committee and its charter 
granted by the Senate. 

2. Each organization shall be sponsored 
by members of the Faculty elected in the 
manner prescribed for officers. 

3. Any social event in which both boys 
and girls participate shall be sponsored 
by both a man and woman member of the 
Faculty. The sponsors of the organiza- 
tion putting on the event shall choose the 
assisting sponsor. 

4. The date of any meeting of any or- 
ganization shall be scheduled on the 
school calendar at least one week before 
the event: Provided that regular meetings 
of organizations may be scheduied on the 
calendar at the beginning of the year for 
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tT 
WANTED 


E WANT one hundred 
more keen visioned, am- 
bitious young men who 
can see the splendid pos- 
sibilities in teaching—the biggest 
job—and make it still bigger. 
Today, the energetic young man 
is adding new life to the school. 
His services are eagerly sought by 
school officials, everywhere. His 
salary is better than ever before. 
For those live young fellows 
who want to get somewhere—and 
be happy on the way—Old North- 
ern Illinois offers a congenial at- 
mosphere, the inspiration of high 
ideals, the comradeship of forward 
looking young men, and the sym- 
pathetic guidance of a faculty that 
has never lost its youth. 
Young men, teaching needs you! 
You need us!—The DeKalbian, 
SB. f. oF. 
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the entire year. In any case, the program 
for the meeting shall be approved by the 
General Supervisor at the time of sched- 
uling. 

5. All members of the faculty shall be 
invited to each social event. 

6. Each sponsor shall: 

(a) Attend all meetings of the organi- 
zation of which he is sponsor, or provide 
a substitute satisfactory to the General 
Supervisor. 

(b) Be responsible for the general con- 
cuct of the meetings and for action taken 
at those meetings. 

(c) .Be responsible for the collection of 
dues by the treasurer to cover the debts 
of the organization. 


(d) Direct the officers of the organiza- 
tion in the conduct of their business ac. 
cording to the rules for officers. 

(e) Be responsible for the good char. 
acter of all programs put on by the 
organization. A complete dress rehearsal 
of all numbers in the program should be 
held by the sponsor. The program should 
be educational as well as entertaining. 

(f) Teach thrift and econsmy in han- 
dling organization business. See that no 
needless debts or debts due to extray- 
agance are incurred. The Principal 
reserves the right to reject requests for 
payment of such debts out of semi-public 
funds. 

(g) See that the organization of which 
he is sponsor comes regularly under the 
extra-curricular activities program as out- 
lined in this constitution and by-laws, 
co-operating with the General Supervisor, 
Faculty Committee, and Student Senate 
to make the organization serve the pur- 
pose for which it is intended. 

7. Each treasurer shail: 

(a) Keep an order book stub account 
of funds in the order book furnished. 

(b) Collect dues from members and 
money due the organization. 

(c) Pay bills allowed by the organiza- 
tion from the funds of the organization. 

(d) Balance his order book account 
with the account in the High School 
Fund the tenth of each month. 

8. Funds of organizations shall be: 

(a) Kept in the High School Fund. 

(b) Deposited through the treasurer's 
office. 

(c) Checked out by means of the order 
blanks provided when signed by the treas- 
urer of the organization and counter- 
signed by the sponsor. Much trouble will 
be avoided if plans that entail major ex- 
penses are discussed with the General 
Supervisor before the bills are contracted. 





NATURE STUDY AND HEALTH 
EDUCATION 


By ALICE JEAN PATTERSON 


This excellent series of nature books covers a year’s work in nature 
study and health for the 4th, 5th and 6th years. 
that the children are of necessity put in first hand contact with nature 
The notebooks which accompany each text are planned to give 
the child an opportunity to express his observations, and his discoveries 
in his own way, there being space for written records, for drawings, for 
free hand cuttery, pictures, clippings and nature specimens. 
teacher will find these lessons and aids of great value and the children 
find them interesting and stimulating. Few nature books offer the variety 
of material, the stimulation and the suggestion in method which Miss 
Patterson provides in this series of texts and notebooks. 


objects. 


The above is taken from the February News Letter of the Coordinat- 
ing Council of Nature activities, American Museum of Natural History, 


New York, N.Y. 


Write for information and prices 
McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT, PUBLISHERS 
Normal, Illinois 


The lessons are so planned 


The busy 
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9. The Genoa Township High School 
Fund Bookkeeper shall keep a ledger ac- 
count of the receipts and expenditures of 
each organization on the ledger form pro- 
vided. Mr. Feller shall be the Bookkeeper 
for the year 1927-1928. 

10. Selection of candidates for parts in 
public productions shall be governed by 
these regulations. 

(a) Try-outs before judges. 
decision on basis of ability. 

(b) Judges shall submit a first and sec- 
ond choice for each role to the General 
Supervisor. 

(c) The General Supervisor and Fac- 
ulty Committee shall select the cast from 
the choices submitted by the judges. 
Selection shall be on the basis of depend- 
ability, school grades, school citizenship, 
and capacity for carrying the extra load. 

11. A percentage shall be taken from 
the balance left in each organization’s ac- 
count at the end of each year to make up 
a general fund to cover incidental run- 
ning expenses: Providing the percent- 
age shall not be more than five. The 
general fund may be used to pay bills 
only when they are approved by the Sen- 
ate. 

12. This constitution and by-laws shall 
become effective September 23, 1927. 

The organization has been function- 
ing since the adoption of the consti- 
tution, September 23. The Student 
Senate meets once a week. The busi- 
ness, conducted in strict parliamen- 
tary order, usually takes an hour a 
week. Many recommendations are 
carried from the Senate to the pupils 
in general assembly for approval. 
Such matters as the one out-of-town 
football game which pupils may at- 
tend and a uniform school emblem 
for senior rings have been decided by 
Senate recommendation and pupil ap- 
proval. The pupil organizations, in- 
eluding the six classes, are operating 
under constitutions or charters ap- 
proved by the Faculty Committee and 
the Senate. Elections, try-outs for 
plays, social functions, and organiza- 
tion finances are all organized and 
managed according to the prescrip- 
tions of the constitution and by-laws. 
The pupils and faculty like the new 
system ; the pupils because they have 
an opportunity to develop self-control 
and leadership, the faculty because 
the definite rules make their govern- 
ment of pupil affairs much simpler. 

The constitution is understood by 
pupils and faculty to be only tenta- 
tive. Each one is keeping a list of 
corrections and additions which he 
thinks are necessary for the better 
management of pupil affairs. The 
officers of the organization plan to 
revise the constitution near the end 
of the year on suggestions made by all 
persons interested.—Clay 8S. Hobson, 
Principal Genoa Township High 
School. 


Judges’ 
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SANITARY SHADES 


Our roller shades are of the 
best cotton duck, strong and 
flexible, and come in soft, attrac- 
tive colors that rest the eye. 





They can be Easily 
LAUNDERED 





PATENTED 


The rollers on which they run are large and true; they 
cannot race; the pulley clutch is fool-proof; and the cord is 
strong and durable. There is a big difference between our 
shades and the other kind. Send for circular of styles and 
colors. 


Luther O. Draper Shade Company 


Spiceland, Indiana 


School Men Witha Car 


Make Summer Pay You Well 


ever ambitious, energetic school man who owns a car will find a double profit in giving 
his time to *s this summer. First, an opportunity to earn double what you earn in 
a like period ia school work; second, a healthful vacation in the open, with training and expe 
rience that is invaluable and that may be the first step to a most successful business career. 


Hundreds have proved it 


Hundreds of school men have found the Compton plan the best and most profitable way to 
spend a summer vacation. Each summer a large majority of those who were with us the preced- 
ing summer are back again. And some have stepped into permanent executive positions with us. 
To cite some specific examples, Mr. ‘A’ was for several years superintendent of schools in 
one of our meget cities. Immediately following this he was elected president of one of the 
largest Normal Schcols in the state. le signed this ition to join the Compton organi- 
zation four years ago. He now earns more than he did in either . Mr. “B” wasa 
principal of schools for five years. He entered the business world as a text-book salesman 
where he doubled his salary as a principal. He has been with Compton's four years and 
the first year tripled his earnings. Mr. ““C”’ was engaged in athletic work and now with us 
his earnings are five times as much as the average principal or superintendent.* 


Your work with Compton is pleasant work . . . in a field with which you are thoroughly familiar 
—presenting Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia to schools or teachers. Compton's is nationally 
advertised and recognized as the one modern encyclopedia standard. Cash in on the growing 
demand of Compton’s—now. 

Send for “Selling—and Success,” a book we have just issued, which will give you many 
important and interesting success suggestions and supply you with detailed facts and opportu- 
ni ies of our Summer Plan. See how well qualified you are to make money in our organization 
this summer. Territory will be assigned early this year. Write for your copy of “Selling—and 
Success” without deiay. No obligation. 


F. E. COMPTON & CO. w-2 Ww oix'st.™ citicaco 


*Names of any of above furnished on request. 
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Cleveland Summer Session 


SENIOR TEACHERS COLLEGE 
of 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY . 
CLEVELAND SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


Six Weeks—June 18 to July 27 


LL courses are on a University basis and hence will 
be received by the University for credit toward a 
degree. 


SOME SPECIAL FEATURES 


A public elementary school in regular session for 
observation and demonstration purposes. 


A complete offering in departments of instruction. 


A Modern Language School and French House in 
which French and Spanish only are spoken. 


A nature school and camp established at Western 
Reserve Academy, Hudson, Ohio. 


Recreation facilities at University Circle, on the 
lake and within the city. 


For general catalog and other detailed information 
address 


THE REGISTRAR 
Cleveland School of Education Building 
Cleveland, Ohio 


UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING 
1928 Summer Quarter 1928 


First Term: June 11 to July 18 
Second Term: July 19 to August 24 





NGS gt 











“Leoking West from Campus” 

THE COOLEST SUMMER SCHOOL IN AMERICA 
The facilities of the entire University available for summer 
session students. 

Unusual opportunities offered for the study of Art, Botany, 
Geology, and Zeology in the Summer Camp in the Medicine 
Bow forest 
COMBINE RECREATION AND SERIOUS STUDY IN THE 
HEART OF THE ROCKIES 
For bulletins and information address 
Cc. BR. Maxwell, Director of 8 Ss i » 
University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming 
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The New Merrill Speller 


(Leonard-Winship) 


OUTSTANDING FEATURES 
A scientifically selected vocabulary of 3671 words 
A — “trouble list” of 284 words for intensive 
ri 
A procedure which conforms to the laws of learning 


An effective method of pre-testing 
The frequent testing of ability to spell words in 
context 


The Speller Which Supplies a Teaching 
Procedure for Every Lesson 


Charles E. Merrill Company 


New York Atlanta Chicago 


END your Furs to safety— 

Our Cold Storage Vaults. 
Finest, Largest in Central West. 
Charges very low. 


John B. Profitlich Co. 


117 South Jefferson St. 


Peoria, Ill. 


A Monthly Lesson Outline 
FREE to Teachers 


When These Texts Are Used 
In The Hands of The Pupils 


The National Education Association says that Art is a 
BASIC SUBJECT and should be given equal consideration and 
support with other basic subjects in the curriculum. A pro- 
gram for Art Education that correlates with the general scheme 
of Education has been worked out by the Federated Council on 
Art Education. CORRELATED ART (for the junior and 
senior high school) and PRACTICAL DRAWING (for ele- 
mentary schools) are based on this program. Write to our 
Mr. ALBERT MARTIN for complete descriptive information. 


geese Write for This Catalog of School Supplies- 
SMmeeR School Art Materials - Teachers’ Aids & Devices 


vais 
Vol Jel 3G COMPANY 


) ILLINOIS 
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Co-operative Publicity for Athletics 


The five high schools in Crawford 
county: Oblong, Palestine, Hutson- 
ville, Flat Rock, and Robinson have 
been using this season the co-operative 
method of publicity for athletics. 
These schools are all on state pave- 
ments within twenty to thirty min- 
utes drive of each other and have 
found the plan as devised by M. E. 
Minor, treasurer of student activities 
in the Robinson township high school, 
very workable and advantageous. 

Principal May of the Robinson 
school enumerates the following ad- 
vantages: increased attendance at 
games other than each team’s home 
games; better advertising for the 
money than one school could have se- 
cured if it had advertised independ- 
ently; more cordial feeling between 
the pupils and fans of the schools 
concerned. ‘‘While each is assisting 
the other in a fine, co-operative man- 





ARE YOU TEACHING INVENTIONS 
AND THE DISCOVERIES OF SCIENCE? 
If you are, send five cents for a sample 
copy of “PIONEERS OF PROGRESS.” If 
your teaching of American History does 
not cover just that phase, I have some out- 
line that is applicable to your needs. 

SAMUEL 0. KUHN 
3100 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 














IEMPLE “> TOURS 


Routes of greatest general interest through 


EUROPE 
$430 up 


France, Italy, Spain, Britain, Switzerland, 
Coma, Austria, am Eevpt, Palestine. 


TEMPLES TOURS 


‘mcompomarec 


443-X-Park Square Building, Boston 
New York Chicago San Francisco 
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ner and visiting back and forth at the 
games the bitter antagonistic feelings 
that sometimes exist between com- 
peting schools largely disappear.’’ 





Summer Session 
NORTHWESTERN 
UNIVERSITY 


“By the shore of Lake Michigan” 


Undergraduates, graduates, and others 
wishing to turn summer vacation into 
profitable study will find a wide range of 
courses from which to select in the North- 
western University Summer Session. A fac- 
ulty gathered from the best schools of the 
country. Surroundings —_~o= ——— 
to make study a pleasure. Work ma 
taken in any of the schools listed below. 
Liberal Arts 

Graduate School 

Scheol of Education >}June25-Aug. 18 
School of Commerce 
School ofJournalism 
School of Music 
School of Speech 
School of Law 


{June 25-Aug. 4 
June 25-Aug. 25 


The School of Education 
Wide menes of Courses. Educational 


Psychology, Measurement of Intelligence, 
Tests and Measurements, Character Edu- 
cation, Organization and Administration, 
Curriculum, Secon Education, Gen- 
eral Method, Special Method (several 
courses), Personnel Problems, Educa- 
tional and Vocational Guidance, re 
andTechnic of Research, Educational Sta- 
tistics, Physical Education, Music Educa- 
tion, Speech Education. 

Faculty. Regular Faculty supplemented 
by members of Faculties of other Univer- 
sities, and distinguished public school 
Teachers and Administrators. 

Graduate Work. Special emphasis upon 
Graduate work and the needs of experi- 
enced Teachers, Supervisors, and Admin- 
istrators. 

Special Bulletin. For Special Bulletin 
write Dean John E. Stout, Room 58, 
School of Education, Evanston, Illinois. 


For bulletin, address 
The Director of the Summer Session 
105 University Hall, Evanston, Ill. 





THE OLD, (45th Year) RELIABLE 
CLARK & BREWER AGENCY 


College Positions (for A.M.’s or better). 
Positions in the better Public and Private Schools at 


attractive salaries. 


Six Successful Agencies Serve Each Member. 
Special Department: Music; Physical Education; College. 


CHICAGO 
64 E. Jackson 


Boulevard 
MINNEAPOLIS 
Globe 


NEW YORK 
Flatiron Jenkins 
Building 


KANSAS CITY 
N. Y¥. Life 


PITTSBURGH 


Arcade 
SPOKANE, WASH. 
Cham. Com. 
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Teachers 
Can Borrow 


$10 to $300 


on plain note without endorser 


———<=>—— 


Any Illinois school teacher 
regularly employed and residing 
within fifty miles of one of our 
branch offices can borrow money 
of us confidentially at small 
cost and on easy terms. Our in- 
terest charges are in strict con- 
formity with the State law. Each 
payment made on principal re- 
duces the interest. If you settle 
in full sooner than agreed you 
pay only for the time you have 
use of the money. 

No inquiries made of friends, 
relatives or school board. Our 
faith in the honesty of teachers 
enables us to render immediate 
service without investigation or 
red tape. 

We are an old established con- 
cern having been in business 42 
years. The fact that we are 
licensed by the State and under 
State Supervision should con- 
vince you of our reliability. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
CORPORATION 


Apply to nearest office 


Chicage, Reom 1406, 22 West Menree St. 
Weeona, 308 Waukegan Nat'l Bank 
d 


Rockford, 502 Rockford Nat'l Bank Bidg. 
Freeport, 303 Tarbox Building 

Joliet, 201 Morris Bullding 

Rock Island, 410 Safety Building 
Peoria, 305 Lehmann Building 
Springfield, 1008 Myers Bullding 
Decatur, 318 Citzens Bank Ballding 


39 











Applications by mail will receive prompt attention 


INQUIRY BLANE 


It is understood this inquiry does 
obligate me to borrow or put me 
expense. 
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Largest Teachers’ Agency in the West. We Enroll Only Normal and College Graduates. 
Photo copies made from original, 25 for $1.50. Copyrighted Booklet, “How To Apply and Secure Promo- 
County Superintendents’ Association.... 26 tion, with Laws of Certification of Western States, etc., etc., ete.,” free to 50c to 

Cuba and Spelling Championships...... 14 Every teacher needs it. Write today for enrollment card and information. 

Directory of State Association.......... 16 OUR FIELD—ENTIRE WEST 
Editorial Notes and Comment.......... 12 






























EE GD SINE, cinccwcecessaceneoes 24 
Qualifications of Teachers in Illinois... 8 
Some Aspects of Civic Training........ 6 
Teachers’ Reading Cirecle..............+. pes) 
The BUral BEWOGs. .cccccceceses errs 20 


3 PYF HUR T That better position is yours, 
~m N if you are prepared for it, 


and utilize our expert serv- 


> 
Teachers Agency, Inc. ices. Send for our booklet 


: 80 East Jackson CHICAGO “Teaching and Success.” 
tter, Safer 


. . 
Mannie! “elit. pee ee 


E. L. HUFF TEACHERS AGENCY Dept. 13 MISSOULA, MONTANA 


Educational Meetings .................- 5 

Europe—Dreams Come True............ 32 PROGRESS-—OUR WATCHWORD 
Extra-Curricular Administration ...... 34 Positions Our Speciality 

[llinois Pupils’ Reading es ol edecee 17 Wreite—A. L. Madden, B. s., Mer 


TEACHER ’ AGENCY, Inc. Box 139, Champaién, lil. 






















MUTUAL EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 


CLAUDE E. VICK, Manager, Lebanon, Illinois 


Enroll Now For That Better Teaching Position—Send Us Your Vacancies 


SPECIALISTS Ease (S) 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU wy N. GRAND AT OLIVE, ST.LOUISM 








paneer oe fun — with Forty Third Year. Promotions secured on many Law ow 

; = I I sands of teachers. Well prepared men and women wante 

variety andcompletesafety! A BER now for all kinds of School and College positions. Cli- 

These three essentials of playground entele the best schools everywhere. Booklet “Teaching 
as a Business” has message for you—Free. 






equipment are found in EverWear. Teachers’ Agency 535 Fifth Ave. N. Y. 
" - Peyton Bidg., Spokane, Wash. 
EverWear has been standard for 25 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Ill. York Rite Temple, Wichita, Kans. 





nearly 20 years; used in leading 
schools the country over. 127 dif- 
































ferent items. Sturdy and durable— ’ 1 
therefore economical. 4 /0 
EverWear Junior Apparatus CLINTON, IOWA C. E. Cozzens, Manazer 2 
For the Home We place Good Teachers in Good Positions at small expense to them 
P ENTRAL AND NEAR 
Smaller sizes; lower prices; yet the FREE REGISTRATION TERRITORY WESTERN STATES 
same high quality. 27 items in this 
line. 
M. H. REASONER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Catalog No. 20 tells about the 904 New City Trust Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. TEACHERS 
standard EverWear Playground ge yy ae want promotion. Let We wish to employ several ambitious 
8 n secur ; Phos. 
Apparatus. Catalog No. 20-A tells | nearby.” This Agency is one of personal | | teuchers for thelr, summer vacations. Edy. 
yr iow EverWear Junior Playgr ound Po tae oho ce a your Opportunit y for promotion. | ne. please, 
pparatus for the Home. Ask for vacancies NOW—prompt, intelligent service. qualifications to James E. Stronks, Mana 
the one you want High grade teachers only ger, ee County Bank Bldg., lowa 
° . = City, lowa. 
“SEE REASONER FIRST 






























E. G. YAEGER 
Peoria, Ill. 


Ever Wear 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 









FI S K ee eee CHICAGO 
American College Kurean, Strans Bldg.. Colleze Work Only. 


The work of the FISK TEACHERS AGENCY, CHICAGO, covers 
a period of forty years of service. Supplies officials and teach- 


for Universities, Colleges, Teachers’ Colleges, : 
Normal Schools, Public Schools and Private Schools. G. E, GOUDELL, President 
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